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JOSEPH P. McMURRAY 

was appointed New York state housing 
commissioner by Governor W. Averell 
Harriman as of January |. He replaces 
Herman T. Stichman, who held the post 
for ten years. Prior to the appointment. 
Mr. McMurray was executive director 
of the New York City Housing Author- 
ity (see August-September 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 256). He will be assisted by 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver, race relations 
expert, who was made deputy housing 
commissioner by Governor Harriman in 
another first-of-the-year move. 

Mr. Stichman will return to private 
law practice. Before opening his law 
office, he will complete work in federal 
court bankruptcy proceedings as trus- 
tee for the Hudson and Manhattan Rail- 
road Company, which operates the 
“tubes” between New York and New 
Jersey. 

In one of his first official moves, Mr. 
McMurray, who is the father of six 
children, instituted a program to help 
solve the housing problems of low-in- 
come families with large numbers of 
children. He recommended an increase 
in the number of four- and five-bedroom 
apartments planned for the state-aided 
Manhattanville Houses project in New 
York City. He indicated he will recom- 
mend that a larger number of big family 
units be included in al! future state- 
aided housing developments. 

Another major undertaking by the 
new commissioner will be an immediate 
examination of housing conditions in the 
state so that he can make recommenda- 
tions for a new housing program. 


CHARLES ABRAMS 

is another appointee to the cabinet of 
New York Governor W. Averell Harri- 
man. He will serve as state rent ad- 
ministrator. His first task will be to 
work on a committee with State Hous- 
ing Commissioner McMurray (see above ) 
in the examination of housing conditions 
in the state. Mr. Abrams, a New York 
City lawyer, is well known in housing 
for his work as consultant and legal 
counsel to international, national, state, 
and local housing agencies and as the 
author of several books in the field. 


JOHN P. ROBIN 

is Pennsylvania’s new secretary of com- 
merce. He accepted the appointment 
in early January from the state’s re- 
cently elected governor, George M. 
Leader. Mr. Robin was executive direc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Redevelopment 
Agency, having led Pittsburgh’s rede- 
velopment program from its beginning. 
As secretary of commerce, he will have 
an interest in redevelopment programs 
throughout the state and will serve as a 
consultant to the Pittsburgh Redevelop- 
ment Agency. Mr. Robin is vice-chair- 
man of NAHRO’s Redevelopment Sec- 
tion. 

New director of the Pittsburgh Re- 
development Agency is Howard Stewart. 
former head of the city’s park depart- 
ment. 


DAVID WALKER 

has been appointed regional adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency’s new Philadelphia field office 
(see January JourNAL, page 4). He suc- 
ceeds Acting Regional Administrator 
William D. Jones, who will be in HHFA’s 
New York field office. Mr. Walker 
was Pennsylvania's secretary of labor 
and industry from 1951 to the first of 
this year. He served as executive direc- 
tor of the Redevelopment Authority of 
the City of Philadelphia from 1947 to 
1951 and in 1951 he was on the execu- 
tive committee of NAHRO’'s Redevelop- 
ment Section. 


MARTIN D. MEYERSON, 
associate professor of city planning at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has taken 
a year’s leave of absence to direct the 
research program of the American Coun- 
cil to Improve Our Neighborhoods. Be- 
fore going to the university, he was on 
the staff of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority, first as chief of planning and 
later as director of development. 
David A. Wallace, director of plan- 
ning and development of the Redevelop- 
ment Authority of the City of Philadel- 
phia, will lecture on city planning dur- 
ing Mr. Meyerson’s absence. Dr. Wallace 
also served on the planning staff of the 
Chicago Housing Authority and before 
taking his present position he was as- 
sociated with the University of Chicago. 


MARION WILSON 

is writing a history of Willow Run Vil- 
lage under the sponsorship of the Wil- 
low Run, Michigan board of education 
The book will serve as a reference for 
high school classes in studying local com- 
munity life. For nine years Miss Wilson 
has been assistant manager of the project, 
which was built by the federal govern- 
ment during World War II and has been 
purchased recently by the town of 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. In 1953-54 Miss 
Wilson was president of NAHRO’s Great 
Lakes Chapter. 


WAYNE McMILLAN 

has taken a six month teaching assign- 
ment at the University of Hawaii in 
Honolulu. He is sponsored by the Car- 
negie Corporation, whose foundation for 
the advancement of teaching is conduct- 
ing a five year program to send edu- 
cators in different fields to the Hawaiian 
school. He was the first person chosen to 
teach in the program. Mr. McMillan 
is professor of social service administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago and 
was formerly chairman of the Chicago 
Housing Authority. 


RECENT DEATHS 

Martin Chorzempa, general housing 
manager of the Minneapolis Emergency 
Housing Project since 1951. He had been 
an active NAHRO member since 1948, 
serving on the North Central Regional 
Council as a member of the board of 
directors for several terms, as council sec- 
retary from 1952 to 1954, and as an 
official of the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Chapter. 


David H. Eddy, assistant supervisor for 
area I of the former division of slum 
(Continued column one, page 40) 





ENDORSES 
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CUTTING PLAN 







EDMUND HORWINSK! 
Executive Director 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 
of the City of 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Operating costs are DOWN at Oak- 
land Housing Authority projects. 
And no wonder...Though more than 
100 different repair parts are needed 
to keep their particular fixtures in 
tip-top shape, maintenance mechan- 
ics always have the right parts. They 
never have to use ill-fitting or infe- 
rior materials; they save valuable 
installation time and run no risk of 
ruining costly fixtures. 

The secret of the Oakland Housing 
Authority’s efficient cost-cutting 
methods? A thorough ‘Sexauer’ Sur- 
vey--which accurately pre-determines 
the correct plumbing repair parts re- 
quired. 

COSTS CUT 4 WAYS 
As a result, operating costs are cut 
4 ways: 

1. Parts inventories are kept intelligently and 

efficiently low. 

2. Time-consuming second trips are eliminated; 

hundreds of man hours are saved. 

3. Water, fuel, and labor bills are lowered. 

4. Costly fixtures are conserved. 


WRITE FOR 
SURVEY GUIDE 


Put the cost-cutting 
*‘Sexauer’ Plumbing 
Maintenance Plan to 
work for you. Get com- 
plete information—in- 
cluding a ‘Sexauer' 
plumbing maintenance 
survey guide. Fill in the 
coupon. Mail it today. 





we f 
| J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., | 
2503-05 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 51. Dept. J-25 
| | 
My name .- Title. . . ; 
| Orgawmization. ... 6.6 cccuue | 
| | 
| ROD 06.046 cebH i secesconecvecee , | 
[oe ccsseece ene o] 





Why Only 
a TelKee 
Key Control 
System? 


Because only TelKee offers maximum 
project security from the moment locks 
are installed . . . and only TelKee 
offers lifetime insurance against costly 
lock replacements — plus the con- 
venience and economy of being able 
to instantly locate or identify all vitai 
keys. Write for FREE Catalog JH-16 
today! 











The MOORE KEY CONTROL Systems 


P. O. MOORE, INC., 300 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 











PERSONALS— 

(Continued from page 39) 

clearance and urban redevelopment of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
—now the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. Prior to his DSCUR job, he was 
executive director of the Redevelopment 
Commission of the City of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Mr. Eddy had been a 
NAHRO member for eight years and a 
member of the Redevelopment Section 
since it was founded. 


Benjamin H. Ritter, director of the 
management branch of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. He had been in fed- 
eral government jobs for some 20 years 
and from 1924 to 1934 was executive 
director of the Pennsylvania Housing and 
Town Planning Association. 


W. A. Roberts, Sr., maintenance super- 
intendent of the Mobile Housing Board. 
He had been with the housing board 
since 1942. 


Leonard W. Smith, general maintenance 
superintendent of the Cincinnati Metro- 
politan Housing Authority. Mr. Smith 
was an eight year NAHRO member and 
he had been active in the Technical and 
Maintenance Section since its organiza- 
tion, serving on the executive committee 
in 1953-54. 
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HOUSING BOND INTEREST RATES UP 
AS TITLE | BORROWING COSTS DIP 

Borrowing costs for both long- and 
short-term housing authority notes 
have continued to climb since last 
fall— but redevelopment agency 
temporary notes sold in January at a 
new all-time low interest rate. 

On January 12, in the twelfth 
offering of long-term housing au- 
thority bonds since the passage of 
the Housing Act of 1949, an average 
interest rate of 2.3376 per cent was 
bid on the securities of eight authori- 
ties. More than 118 million dollars 
worth of obligations went at that 
rate, marking a second jump since 
June of 1954. In the last previous 
housing bond sale, in September, the 
rate went up to 2.3327 from the 
2.2727 June figure (see October 1954 
JournaL, page 339). Housing au- 
thorities in New York City, St. Louis, 
and Chicago were heaviest borrowers 
in the recent sale, with lesser amounts 
having been taken by the authorities 
in Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Charles- 
ton in West Virginia, New Haven, 
and Norfolk, in that order. The 
entire issue of long-term bonds was 
won by a so-called “dealers” group 
led by Lehman Brothers, Blyth & 
Company, Inc., and Phelps, Fenn & 
Company, which outbid the Bank of 
America and Bankers Trust Com- 
pany and associates in lively compe- 
tition. The strong showing by the 
“dealers” group in the recent sale 
was in sharp contrast to the Sep- 
tember 1954 bond sale, when the 
so-called “bankers” group took 70 
per cent of the offerings. 

Earlier, 58 local housing authori- 
ties issued short-term notes totaling 
$135,817,000 in another January 
sale. With maturity dates between 
August 5, 1955, and March 9, 1956, 
the temporary notes drew interest 
rates between .624 and .86, averag- 
ing .731, an increase of .011 over 
the last previous sale mark of .72 
per cent average (see July 1954 
JouRNAL, page 241). 


Redevelopment 

Only drop in borrowing costs on 
the housing and redevelopment fi- 
nancial scene occurred in sales of 
temporary redevelopment agency 
notes. The Chester, Pennsylvania 
redevelopment agency in early Jan- 
uary succeeded in borrowing funds 
from the Delaware County National 


Bank for .53 per cent interest, a new 
all-time low cost. The previous low 
of .55, set last July (see October 
JourNAL, page 339), was won by 
the same agency from the same 
bank, which is located in Chester. 
St. Louis redevelopment notes also 
brought a .55 rate last December (see 
January JourNAL, page 11). 


FHA CALLS IN REALTY EXPERTS TO 
ADVISE AGENCY ON ITS HOLDINGS 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, describing itself as the “reluc- 
tant landlord” of over 11,000 dwell- 
ing units acquired through defaults 
on mortgages it has insured, laid its 
property management problems be- 
fore private experts in the realty 
field in January in hopes of getting 
pointers on operating efficiency and 
economy. FHA Commissioner Nor- 
man P. Mason put the problems 
before a newly formed industry ad- 
visory committee that met in Wash- 
ington January 13 for its initial ses- 
sion. 

FHA’s two major concerns in 
handling its unwanted real estate 
business: (1) how to preclude the 
necessity of foreclosures on homes 
and (2) how to dispose of dwelling 
units it acquires through foreclosures 
promptly and efficiently. 

Urgency in FHA’s concern over 
the problem of its growing realty 
holdings reportedly developed when 
the agency noted in late 1954 that 
its holding of properties acquired 
through defaults on mortgages had 
jumped by nearly 2000 dwelling units 
in a single year—from 9620 units at 
the end of 1953 to 11,614 units in 
December 1954. Of its total hold- 
ings, FHA reports, 7744 units came 
into the agency’s hands through de- 
faults on mortgages of multi-family 
buildings built under section 608 of 
the National Housing Act—the pro- 
gram currently under investigation 
for alleged “windfall profits” by 
builders. Another 688 units were ac- 
quired through mortgage defaults in 
FHA’s regular mortgage insurance 
program (section 203), the most 
widely used arrangement for one-to- 
four-family homes. Military and de- 
fense housing and other rental hous- 
ing programs account for the bal- 
ance of the total. 

Called in to help the agency by 
serving on the ten-man advisory 
board, without compensation, were 
F. J. Dietrick, Jr., president-elect of 
the American Institute of Real Es- 
tate Appraisers; William A. Walters, 
Sr., president-elect of the Institute 
of Real Estate Management; and 
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other experts in the field of real 
estate appraisal and management 
from private realty firms throughout 
the country. 

Recommendations made by the 
council at its first session included a 
basic and unanimous proposal that 
FHA should recognize a_respons- 
ibility to the welfare of a community 
in which property is to be sold—a 
suggestion intended to _ preclude 
“dumping” properties on the market 
at any time. All advice received, 
Commisioner Mason said, will be 
carefully weighed. 

Another meeting of the advisory 
committee to study the matter fur- 
ther was planned for several weeks 
following the first session. 
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FIRST HOME LOANS MADE UNDER 
NEW VOLUNTARY MORTGAGE PLAN 

Two families in the small Vir- 
ginia community of Timberville in 
January became the first in the coun- 
try to get mortgage financing for 
their new homes through the recently 
established Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Program. The new mort- 
gage formula went into action when 
VHMCP officials arranged for a 
Washington, D. C. lending institu- 
tion to make the mortgage loans in 
view of the scarcity of mortgage 
funds around Timberville. 

The new program, set up under 
the 1954 housing act (see August- 
September 1954 JouRNAL, page 
285), is designed to facilitate the 
flow of mortgage money into re- 
mote areas where there is a shortage 
of capital for FHA insured home 
mortgages or home loans guaranteed 
by the Veterans Administration. 

The program’s debut came about 
when a Harrisonburg, Virginia 
builder with a heavy backlog of de- 
mand for $8000 and $10,000 homes 
was turned down by nine different 
local lending institutions in his 
search for mortgages on the homes. 
Writing to his congressman about 
the mortgage capital bottleneck, the 
builder asserted “there is no lending 
institution in this area that will make 
any type of loan for more than ten 
years, and they require at least 40 
per cent down payment. . . The 
local banks can loan only a certain 
per cent of their savings accounts 
and they can get plenty of short 
term loans for that. Most of their 
loans go for automobile financing, 
for which they get a better rate than 
for FHA or VA mortgages.” 

When advised of the new mortgage 
facilitation program, the builder 
made application to the VHMCP 
Region IV office in Washington, 
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ONE MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY 


to put them? . 





—in public funds—is going to Cleveland’s slum landlords. That’s an 
estimate made last year by the county welfare agency as to rentals paid 
on substandard housing for relief clients. “But what are we going to do?” 
the department’s housing superintendent asks. “Where are we going 
. . Until somebody builds more houses, there’s no cure.” 











where approval of his mortgage re- 
quest meant that the application was 
referred to the first name on an 
alphabetical list of mortgage lenders 
in the area. Frederick W. Berens, 
Inc., of Washington, the first com- 
pany on the list, agreed to make 
mortgage loans on the two homes the 
builder proposed in Timberville. 
The company later arranged for the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America to buy the mortgages. 

Both mortgages for the Timber- 
ville homes will be insured by VA, 
since the home buyers—a_ truck 
driver and a poultry worker — are 
both veterans. They're buying homes 
valued at $7950 and $9700, respec- 
tively, and the VA insurance covers 
the full amount of each for 25 and 
30 years, respectively. 


$500 MILLION ISSUE OF FNMA 
NOTES HEAVILY OVERSUBSCRIBED 

The Federal National Mortgage 
Association (Fanny Mae) appeared 
well on its way to becoming a pri- 
vately financed enterprise in January 
when a trial issue of 500 million 
dollars in new FNMA notes to pay 
off the agency’s debt to the Treas- 
ury was oversubscribed nearly seven 
times in a January 11 sale. Popular- 
ity of the notes increased the prob- 
ability that similar sales may follow 
soon to pay off all of Fanny Mae’s 
Treasury debt (which totals about 
2.5 billion dollars) and render the 
agency an entirely privately financed 
operation. 

FNMA, a so-called government 
corporation, is the agency that han- 
dles the federal government’s secon- 
dary mortgage buying and selling 
operations. Under the Housing Act 
of 1954, the agency was rechartered 
and directed to convert from pub- 
lic to private financing (see August- 
September 1954 JouRNAL, page 
270). The recent FNMA note issue, 
offered by the Treasury with the 
federal reserve banks acting as fiscal 
agents, was the agency's first major 
move in that direction. 

In planning the experimental issue, 
FNMA designed the notes to be par- 
ticularly attractive to commercial 
banks—terms were three years at 2'/2 
per cent, with the bonds fully market- 


able, but not tax-exempt, and eligi- 
ble for purchase by national banks 
without regard to legal limits on in- 
vestment securities. 

Although only 500 million dollars 
in notes were offered in the sale, 
subscriptions for the notes totaled 
almost 3.5 billion dollars — nearly 
seven times the amount offered, 
Treasury officials revealed. The 
Treasury finally decided to increase 
the issue up to $570,389,000 and, 
even then, had to allocate to each 
subscriber only about 14 per cent of 
the amount he had asked. Lenders 
subscribing for amounts up _ to 
$50,000, however, received the full 
amount of their subscriptions. 

Indications that similar FNMA 
note sales would follow the January 
11 offering came from FNMA Pres- 
ident J. Stanley Baughman, who said 
before the sale that it “is the only 
one planned for the present” but 
implied that if it was a success— 
which it was—similar sales would 
almost certainly follow. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY OFFERS NEW 
ONE-YEAR CITY DESIGN DEGREE 

A new one-year graduate program 
leading to a degree of master in city 
design was announced in January by 
Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 
Chief purpose of the program is to 
develop the aesthetic and three di- 
mensional aspects of planning and 
designing large urban areas and 
building groups. 

The curriculum will be centered 
around a core study titled “Prob- 
lems in City Design,” supplemented 
by other courses on the twentieth 
century city and its components, 
analysis of the evolution of the city, 
landscape design, and urban sanita- 
tion and transportation. Two sem- 
inars will also be part of the pro- 
gram—one on city government and 
the other on urban sociology. 

Candidates for the new degree 
must be graduates of a school of 
architecture and must have had un- 
dergaduate course work in the prin- 
ciples of economics, plus at least 
three months practical experience in 
a planning office or the equivalent. 
The economics requirement may be 
made up during residence. 
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Stage Set 


for consideration of 1955 housing, urban renewal legislation 


The President has stated his hous- 
ing and slum clearance policy for the 
year ahead .. . He has submitted a 
budget supporting this policy 
The administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency has enu- 
merated the measures he would like 
to see enacted by Congress this year 

. Key congressional committees 
have been named Influential 
Senators and Congressmen have 
stated their housing views . . . Policy 
statements by leading industry as- 
sociations have been adopted. 

Out of this series of January 
events, a picture with the following 
general outlines has emerged. 

1—No basic changes or additions 
to existing legislation have been pro- 
posed from any quarter. As HHFA 
Administrator Albert M. Cole an- 
nounced in mid-January, only “rem- 
edial or perfecting amendments” are 
being recommended-—plus increases 
in financing authorizations and ex- 
tensions of authority. 

2—A “tough uphill battle” is again 
in prospect for public housing. 


Legislative Proposals 
Specifically, the recommendations 
that are expected to be cast in legis- 
lative form in the near future are: 


Public Housing: Authorization for 
an additional 70,000 units — with 
35,000 units to be permitted to go 
under contract in each of the next 
two fiscal years. Modification of re- 
strictions in the Housing Act of 1954, 
which limit public housing to com- 
munities in which a federally-aided 
redevelopment or urban 
program is underway. 


renewal 


Urban Renewal: Increase in cap- 
ital grant authorization by an addi- 
tional 100 million dollars in the fiscal 
year 1955 and 200 million dollars in 
each of the next two fiscal years. 


Federal Housing Administration: 
Increase the general mortgage in- 
surance authorization of FHA by 5 
billion dollars to meet estimated re- 
quirements through June 30, 1956. 
Also extension of the Title I pro- 
gram under which FHA insures 
repair and_ rehabilitation loans. 
Clarification of the 5 million dollar 
mortgage amount limitations for 
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FHA insured loans for multi-family 
housing. Elimination of cost certi- 
fication requirements on section 221 
single-family housing for sale, in 
order to make this section consistent 
with section 203 provisions. 


Veterans Administration: Exten- 
sion of direct loan authority, due to 
expire June 30, to July 25, 1957. 


Advance Planning of Public 
Works: Increase and modify pres- 
ent authorization of 10 million dol- 
lars for helping communities set 
up a reserve of planned public works. 


Stand-by Credit Control: Author- 
ize the President to ease housing 
credit in times of economic reces- 
sion and restrict home buying when 
inflation threatens. 


Housing Statistics: Increase funds 
for compilation of data on construc- 
tion expenditures, with specific pro- 
visions for gathering information on 
alteration and repairs, residential 
vacancies, characteristics of new 
housing, organization of the home- 
building industry, material and labor 
requirements. Also recommended by 
the President was an_ intercensal 
housing survey. 


Attitudes 

With the exception of the public 
housing recommendation, virtual 
unanimity exists in support of all 
of the above proposals among the 
many varying special interest groups 
that normally bring pressure to bear 
when housing legislation goes before 
the Congress. The three traditional 
foes of public housing—the National 
Association of Home Builders, the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, and the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League—all oppose 
the President’s recommended 70,000 
unit public housing extension. 

What can be expected from the 
key congressional committees that 
will consider housing legislation was 
summed up by the National Housing 
Conference in its January newsletter. 
In the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, NHC predicts that 
“good housing should hold a slim 
majority.” As to the matching Sen- 
ate committee, NHC says: “Here 


we have joyful tidings . . . An ade- 
quate and sound program should 
have a strong majority of this com- 
mittee favoring it.” 

However, going on to evaluate the 
full votes in both houses, NHC is not 
so sanguine. Of the House it says: 
“To obtain affirmative action in that 
body will require more homework 
than has ever been expended. It is 
not impossible, but it will be a tough 
job that will have to be accomplished 
by advocates of housing in localities 
all over America.” On the Senate 
side, NHC’s verdict: it “looks good.” 


Committees 

As the JouRNAL went to press, 
there was no word on how the 
Appropriations Committees in both 
houses were to be organized. A new 
subcommittee set-up has been in- 
stituted by House Committee Chair- 
man Clarence Cannon (D), Mis- 
souri but controversy over the re- 
shuffle was delaying appointments. 

Earlier, however, the following ap- 
pointments had been made to the 
Banking and Currency Committees. 


House: Chairman — Brent Spence (D), 
Kentucky; other Democrats — Paul 
Brown, Georgia; Wright Patman, Texas; 
Albert Rains, Alabama; Abraham J. 
Multer, New York; Hugh J. Addonizio, 
New Jersey; William A. Barrett, Pen- 
nsylvania; Barratt O’Hara, Illinois; Vera 
Buchanan, Pennsylvania; Leonor K. Sul- 
livan, Missouri; L. H. Fountain, North 
Carolina; Henry S. Reuss, Wisconsin; 
Martha W. Griffiths, Michigan; Thomas 
L. Ashley, Ohio; Charles A. Vanik, 
Ohio; Irwin D. Davidson, New York; 
John J. Bell, Texas. Republicans— Jesse 
P. Wolcott, Michigan; Ralph A. Gam- 
ble, New York; Henry O. Talle, Iowa: 
Clarence E. Kilburn, New York; Gordon 
L. McDonough, California; William B. 
Widnall, New Jersey; Jackson E. Betts, 
Ohio; Walter M. Mumma, Pennsylvania; 
William E. McVey, Illinois; Edgar W. 
Hiestand, California; Donald W. Nichol- 
son, Massachusetts; Oliver P. Bolton, 
Ohio; Perkins Bass, New Hampshire. 


Senate: Chairman — J. W. Fulbright, 
Arkansas; other Democrats— A. Willis 
Robertson, Virginia; John Sparkman, 
Alabama; J. Allen Frear, Delaware; 
Paul H. Douglas, Illinois; Herbert H. 
Lehman, New York: A. S. Mike Mon- 
roney, Oklahoma. Re publicians—Homer 
E. Capehart, Indiana; John W. Bricker, 
Ohio; Irving M. Ives, New York; Wal- 
lace F. Bennett, Utah; Prescott Bush, 
Connecticut; J. Glenn Beall, Maryland: 
Frederick G. Payne, Maine. Independent 
—Wayne Morse, Oregon. 
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Workable Programs 






approved for six communities as of late January; nine pending 


A total of six communities had won 
federal approval of their “workable 
programs” for urban renewal as of 
late January, qualifying them for 
housing and redevelopment aid un- 
der the 1954 housing act. One of the 
six was Chicago, the first big city to 
meet the “workable program” test. 
In addition, the programs of nine 
other communities are now awaiting 
review by the Office of the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

The approved list now includes 
the programs of Clarkesville, Tennes- 
see (the first to qualify—see Decem- 
ber 1954 JourNnaL, page 411); 
Somerville, Massachusetts; Chicago; 
Eufaula, Alabama; Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire; and Lewisburg, Tennes- 
see. On the waiting list are Minne- 
apolis; Philadelphia; Baltimore ; New 
Orleans; Kansas City, Missouri; Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois; Morristown, 
New Jersey; North Tarrytown, New 
York; and Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Chicago 

Chicago’s workable program was 
approved by the HHFA administra- 
tor on January 14, two and a half 
months after it was submitted last 
November. The city’s ability to move 
fast in assembling its program, 
according to Chicago Housing and 
Redevelopment Coordinator James 
C. Downs, Jr., is the result of its 
early recognition of code enforce- 
ment, rehabilitation, conservation, 
and citizen cooperation as tools for 
stopping and preventing develop- 
ment of slums. (Evidence of the 
effectiveness of Chicago’s citizen 
efforts in fighting blight came from 
another source in January when the 
city received an “All-America City” 
award, see page 45). 

With its “workable program” okey 
in hand, Chicago will now be able 
to proceed with two major moves 
planned under the Housing Act of 
1954—a south side renewal project 
(see August-September 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 264) now awaiting final 
federal approval, and a 3800-unit 
public housing program, awaiting 
certification by the HHFA adminis- 
trator. 

Somerville 

In Somerville, second city to win 
approval for its program, the news 
of HHFA’s okey was hailed as the 
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touch-off of a major step in the city’s 
progress and the local chamber of 
commerce decided to fete the occa- 
sion with a luncheon featuring pres- 
entation of the approval certificate 
by Urban Renewal Administration 
Commissioner James W. Follin. The 
luncheon was attended by Somer- 
ville’s mayor, a congressman, mayors 
of several neighboring cities, and 
heads of local government agencies 
and civic organizations. 

An added luncheon attraction that 
dramatized the beginning of Somer- 
ville’s renewal operation was the an- 
nouncement of Massachusetts state 
housing board approval of 75 units 
of low-rent state-aided housing for 
the aged, slated to be built on sev- 
eral sites around Somerville (see July 
1954 JouRNAL, page 227) 

Other good news came simultane- 
ously from Washington, where Pub- 
lic Housing Administration Commis- 
sioner Charles E. Slusser had received 
HHFA certification of Somerville’s 
need for 42 new public housing units 


and was, therefore, ready to put 
them under contract. The new public 
housing will be used to relocate fami- 
lies from the site of a redevelopment 
project, now under a Title I loan 
and grant contract. The cleared land 
is to be reused for light industry. 
Washington, D. C. 

In Washington, D. C., meanwhile, 
plans for submitting the District of 
Columbia’s “workable program” be- 
gan to take shape in January when a 
comprehensive plan to render the 
nation’s capital a city without slums 
in ten years was laid before the dis- 
trict commissioners. The program, 
embodied in a report titled “No 
Slums in Ten Years,” was submitted 
by renewal consultants James W. 
Rouse and Nathaniel S. Keith. If 
adopted by the commission, the 
Rouse-Keith report will become 
Washington’s entry as a “workable 
program.” 

The report sets forth a proposed 
urban renewal program involving 
(Continued column one, page 46) 








FIVE CITIES ACT TO GET CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN URBAN RENEWAL 


The development of citizen participation in urban renewal — 
which is one of the “workable program” requirements that a 
community must meet to be eligible for federal aid under the 
Housing Act of 1954-— got actively underway in recent months 
in the following five cities: 

San Francisco — Mayor Elmer E. Robinson reports that a 19 
member citizens committee for participation in urban renewal that 
he appointed last December is conducting an extensive public 
education campaign. 

Milwaukee — As a first step in the organization of a citizens 
committee for urban renewal, Mayor Frank P. Zeidler has ap- 
pointed a committee of 10 public officials to examine the question 
of getting citizen support of a renewal program. 

St. Louis — A 16 man citizens commission to study and make 
recommendations on housing needs for the city was chosen in late 
November by Mayor Raymond R. Tucker. 

Syracuse — A number of recommendations for redevelopment 
and rehabilitation have come from the nine member citizens re- 


development committee organized last year by Mayor Donald H. 
Mead. 


Washington, D.C. — Effective citizen action for the develop- 
ment and preservation of the city was the subject of an all-day 


workshop on city planning and housing sponsored in January by 
the local League of Women Voters. 








Juvenile Delinquency — 


combatting problem in housing projects is community-wide job 


“Teen agers often run wild at 
project where boy killed”—‘Judge 
hits housing projects as cradles of 
delinquency.” 

These recent headlines in Boston 
and Detroit newspapers were follow- 
ed by detailed stories about juvenile 
delinquency problems being faced by 
public housing projects in these two 
cities—problems known to exist in 
housing developments throughout 
the country. In both Boston and 
Detroit—and in other cities—steps 
are being taken jointly by housing 
and welfare officials to deal with the 
situation. To take positive action, the 
first challenge for them has been to 
understand the basis of the problem; 
next, to develop a philosophy about 
their roles in its cure and prevention; 
finally, to establish sound programs, 
with adequate financing for staff and 
physical space. 

Nature of Problem 

The facts behind the Boston and 
Detroit headlines dramatize the na- 
ture of the problem. When a 16 year 
old project resident in Boston killed 
a 17 year old boy in a fight, news- 
paper reporters took a look at the 
background situation. They found 
that eight year old boys living in the 
project were smoking. That 14 year 
olds drank and carried knives. That 
gangs of teen age boys hung around 
project doorways until late at night. 
The project manager said the chil- 
dren have no place to play except 
a playground that is only open in 
summertime. Papers said most fam- 
ilies in the project have four or 
more children. 

Later, when a Senate subcommit- 
tee investigating juvenile delinquen- 
cy visited the city, they were told 
that youthful vandalism was costing 
the authority thousands of dollars 
each year. They found that the au- 
thority’s projects had a larger pro- 
portion of young residents than other 
areas of the city—more than half of 
the tenants were under 21 years old. 
They learned that a normal family 
atmosphere was lacking in many 
project homes—almost 10 per cent 
of the families had no father in the 
home. And they were told that the 
authority had limited facilities for 
handling and controling youth activ- 
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ities — there were few recreational 
facilities and no trained personnel 
to deal with youth problems. 

In late January, Detroit juvenile 
court Judge Nathan S. Kaufman 
charged that lack of over-all plan- 
ning lies behind the development of 
delinquency in Detroit projects. He 
made the indictment at the January 
meeting of NAHRO’s Great Lakes 
Chapter and told members that “the 
Jeffries project has a potential of 
6000 children, yet no schools, no 
parks, no civic centers are provided.” 
He pointed out that many project 
mothers must work to support their 
families or they are receiving aid to 
dependent children or public wel- 
fare support. He said “The children 
can only gather in gangs.” 

Philosophy 

What is the local housing author- 
ity’s role in coping with situations 
of this kind? NAHRO’s Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing and Welfare last 
year considered making the focus of 
its year’s work a study of juvenile 
delinquency in housing develop- 
ments. Out of that attempt came 
a statement of the joint responsibility 
of community and housing authority 
by Ellis Ash, director of management 
of the Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City. Mr. Ash emphasized that 
juvenile delinquency is a community 
problem and that the kinds of proj- 
ect situations described above have 
“to be related to a wide area 
of policies and practices that are 
carried on by both the housing au- 
thority and other agencies, public 
and private, in the community. . .” 

In outlining possible solutions, he 
said: “Again, preventive programs 
relating to juvenile delinquency have 
to be programs which venture fur- 
ther than just attacking delinquency 
in its legal connotation. If the pre- 
ventive program is really doing any 
good, it will be focused on a wide 
area of basic problems that, again, 
are community-wide I suggest 
that family break-ups, lack of any 
reasonable plane of moral and 
ethical values, alcoholism, dope ad- 
diction are but a few of the 
related problems many of our 
so-called preventive programs 
seek to accomplish miracles through 


some kind of stereotyped recreational 
program, and they are doomed to 
failure before they start because they 
fail to recognize the area of factors 
involved.” 
Programs 

Once oriented to this view of the 
problem, housing authorities and 
community agencies, both public and 
private, can go on to pool their re- 
sources in a coordinated program of 
services to project tenants. Such serv- 
ices will at once attack the sources 
of delinquency and attempt to re- 
habilitate youngsters who have al- 
ready become delinquent. The facil- 
ities that various community agencies 
can provide are outlined in a study 
made ten years ago by NAHRO’s 
Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare. In their publication Com- 
munity Services and Public Housing, 
the committee said: “This concept 
of joint responsibility is basic. Its ap- 
plication requires shared responsi- 
bility by the housing authority and 
by the community agencies from the 
initial planning of public housing 
through its development and opera- 
tion. It requires a comprehensive 
understanding and acceptance of the 
functions of each in relation to the 
other and the responsibilities of both 
to the residents of the community.” 
According to the committee, the 
housing authority's primary job is to 
provide space for tenant activities 
and for health and welfare opera- 
tions. The authority must develop 
an awareness of the services com- 
munity agencies can provide and 
must act as a liaison between the 
tenants and the agencies. The re- 
sponsibility of the other community 
agencies is, the report states, to pro- 
vide trained staff and equipment for 
recreational and welfare programs. 

What’s Being Done 

Following the pattern outlined 
above, in several cities community- 
wide action is under way. 


In Boston, a committee on recre- 
ation and social services to occupants 
in housing project neighborhoods 
has been organized by the United 
Community Services. Since their first 
meeting in October, members have 
come up with a number of sugges- 
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tions. They recommend that the city 
recreation department provide more 
personnel and equipment for proj- 
ect recreation programs. They ask 
that each project have a professional 
recreation superintendent. They ask 
that the school department conduct 
youth activities in school buildings 
near projects. They seek community 
cooperation in planning for project 
areas and suggest the formation of 
project area committees composed 
of representatives of various social 
welfare organizations. 


The Public Housing Administra- 
tion’s New York field office late last 
year sponsored an all-day workshop 
to plan for coordination of com- 
munity services with public housing 
facilities. According to Field Office 
Director Herman D. Hillman, the 
workshop was the start of a program 
in which specialists of the National 
Recreation Association will aid hous- 
ing officials “in the planning and de- 
sign of tenant activity space and se- 
curing more understanding by com- 
munities of leadership, programs, 
and services for project families.” 
Participants were PHA officials, rep- 
resentatives of the National Recre- 
ation Association, the National 


Federation of Settlements, and the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 
NAHRO representatives were Robert 
T. Wolfe, New Haven, Connecticut 
and Emmett Burke of Yonkers. 


NAHRO?’s Great Lakes Chapter 
in its October and January meetings 
brought home to housing officials 
some of the basic problems behind 
juvenile delinquency. Speakers out- 
lined solutions based on the princi- 
ple developed above—community 
cooperation. And, in reply to Judge 
Kaufman’s charge as quoted on page 
44, Mark K. Herley, assistant 
director of the Detroit Housing 
Commission, pointed out that the 
authority is carefully planning 
future projects to provide com- 
munity facilities. 


In Cleveland, the housing author- 
ity has made two recent moves to 
provide space for community wel- 
fare programs. Last fall it gave the 
city’s youth bureau offices in one 
of its projects. The bureau will con- 
duct a youth counseling program 
in which the area’s community coun- 
cil and the public schools will co- 
operate. Earlier, the authority’s 
director, Ernest J. Bohn, gave a new 
(Continued column two, page 70) 
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CHICAGO'S SLUM FIGHT WINS AWARD 


Organized efforts by Chicago citi- 
zens to rehabilitate and conserve 
their city’s sprawling “middle aged” 
residential areas to stem the spread 
of blight have won for Chicago ‘the 
title “All-America City.” The honor, 
announced late in January, was 
awarded to Chicago as one of 11 
American communities to earn this 
same title in a contest co-sponsored 
by the National Municipal League 
and Look magazine. The communi- 
ties were cited as having exemplified 
“energetic, purposeful, intelligent 
citizen effort to bring about civic im- 
provements.” Chicago was the only 
large city named and the only one 
cited for housing improvements. 

Chicago’s award was based on the 
cooperative efforts of thousands of 
Chicagoans, operating through some 
30 neighborhood organizations, to 
stop the spread of blight in 58 square 
miles of salvagable residential terri- 
tory, while, at the same time, the 
city’s slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment officials are busy clearing up 
23 square miles of slums already 
beyond hope of rehabilitation. Chi- 
cago’s neighborhood conservation 
program is part of the city’s over-all 
renewal operation, which includes 
slum clearance, redevelopment, and 
public housing with government aid. 

James C. Downs, Jr., Chicago's 
housing and redevelopment coordi- 













































































Chicago's Mayor Martin H. Kennelly, right, is presented All-America City flag by, 


nator, presented Chicago’s entry tot 
the award. He pointed to the city’s 
30 active neighborhood organiza- 
tions—20 of which maintain offices 
and paid staffs—and detailed an im- 
list of their accomplish- 
ments: (1) obtaining enactment of 
two pieces of state legislation that 
give Chicago more conservation 
power than any city in the country, 
extending the use of the power of 
eminent domain for conservation 
purposes; (2) forcing reorganization 
of the building department and in- 
creasing by 50 per cent its budget for 
expanding and improving the inspec- 
tion system; (3) instituting a “cafe- 
teria court” system for speedier 
prosecution of building violations; 

+) developing a plan to take profit 
out of slum operation; (5) introduc- 
ing occupancy limitation clauses in 
leases; (6) working out a precedent- 
setting urban renewal plan for Chi- 
cago’s southeast side, a plan now 
awaiting federal approval (see Au- 
gust-September 1954 JouRNAL, page 
264); (7) launching a complete 
revamping of the city’s zoning struc- 
ture; (8) halting thousands of illegal 
conversions; (9) acting to improve 
school facilities in conservation areas; 
and (10) building more than 40 play 
lots throughout the city. 

Other cities cited by the league for 
civic improvements through citizen 
efforts were Decatur, Arkansas; Mar- 


pressive 


left to right, Earl Kribben, chairman of Citizens Committee for Fort Dearborn (see 
April 1954 Journal, page 122); James C. Downs, Jr., the city's Housing and Re- 
development Coordinator; and Thomas Coulter, executive secretary of the Chi- 


cago Association of Commerce and Industry. 
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icopa County, Arizona; Mexico, Mis- 
souri; Modesto, California; Newark, 
New Jersey: Pueblo, Colorado; Rich- 
field, Minnesota; Rock Island, Illi- 
nois; Rockville, Maryland; and War- 
ren, Ohio. Citizens of these commu- 
nities directed their efforts toward 
improving business, governmental 
operations, sewage control, and other 
facets of community living. 
Competing for the honors were 
225 cities, counties, and villages that 
were nominated for the award, 116 
of which formally made entries in the 
contest. Twenty-two were selected as 
semi-final contestants, with the 11 
finalists chosen by a jury of experts 
on governmental affairs and promi- 
nent civic leaders, who judged the 
entries at the Annual National 
Conference on Government held in 
Kansas City last November. Foreman 
of the 12-member jury was Dr. 
George H. Gallup, president of the 
National Municipal League and di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. Others on the jury 
were Vernon Myers, publisher of 
Look magazine; two educators; and 
representatives of labor, business, 
professional, and civic groups. 


WORKABLE PROGRAM— 
(Continued from page 43) 

slum clearance, redevelopment, pub- 
lic housing, rehabilitation, conserva- 
tion, and housing code enforcement. 
If put to work, the program would 
cost about 200 million dollars and 
require ten years to complete. The 
city’s share of the cost—an estimated 
67 million dollars—could be amor- 
tized in ten years, the report says, 
out of increased tax revenue from the 
redeveloped land. 

Public housing would play an im- 
portant role in the program, largely 
for relocating some of the estimated 
20,000 families who would be dis- 
placed from redevelopment sites. 
Also suggested as a possible means of 
adding to the relocation housing sup- 
ply is the new section 221 of the 
National Housing Act. 

To prevent development of new 
slums in the city, the report proposes 
a housing court, a fight-blight fund, 
a new housing code enforcement 
agency, and an elaborate program of 
public works, coordinated with the 
entire urban renewal program. 

Report in late January was that 
the District of Columbia commis- 
sioners would adopt the Rouse- 
Keith report within a few weeks, 
with its submission to HHFA as the 
district's workable program expected 
to follow soon thereafter. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1954 1953 


December 91,000 65.800 


Year 1,215,500 1,103,800 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1954 1953 


December $1.236,000,000 $990,000.000 
Year $13,975.000,000 $12,486,000.000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
December 1954 


December 1953 
Number 8,900 12.000 
Per cent to total 9.7 18.2 
o- Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
December December 
1954 Year 1953 Year 


Private 89,600 1,196,100 64,500 1,068,300 
Public 1,400 19,400 1,300 35,500 
otal 91,000 1,215,500 65,800 1,103,800 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


METROPOLITAN, NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
December 1954 December 1953 


Metropolitan 68,500 49,900 
Nonmetropolitan 22,500 15,900 
Total 91,000 65,800 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1954 1953 


November $2,147,578,000 $1,548,645,000 

First 11 months $20,706,878,000* $18,125,082,000 
During November, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 

was written in the amount of $182,894,000. Also during November, a total 

of $492,850,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans 

Administration. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration, 
Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1954 1953 


November 306,613 245,407 
First 11 months 3,140,052* 2,909,405 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 
LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FriA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and 1X) 
December December 
1954 Year 1953 Year 


Dwelling units 3,044 28,318 1,863 30,701 
Dollar amount $23,423,000 $232,443,000 $14,948,000 $259,194,000 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1954 1953 


November $2.62 $2.55 
; Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
“INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 
1954 1953 
December 122.0* 119.6 
*All time high. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Rehabilitation 


has taken three forms in Philadelphia — remodeling found best 


FRANCIS J. LAMMER, Executive Director of the Redevelopment Authority of the City of Phila- 







delphia, recounts his city’s experience with three major approaches to the rehabilitation of existing 


housing: (1) paint up and fix up, with no basic structural changes 


; (2) remodeling, with new heat- 


ing or plumbing equipment added and some structural members “renewed ;” (3) reconstruction, with 


major structural changes made and rebuilding instituted. The middle way 


is best, Mr. 


remodeling 


Lammer says, giving buildings a new economic life of some 35 years. To develop a new base of prop- 
erty owners, who will be real assets to their communities, the author urges the country’s redevelop- 


Renovation, remodeling, and _ re- 
construction: these are the three “r’s” 
in the rehabilitation field that we 
have learned in our town. Painting 
and patching is our definition of the 
first “r’ — renovation. Under our 
definition of the second “r’’—remod- 
eling—we add to the painting and 
patching, the installation of needed 
facilities and the renewal of such 
basics as the heating plant, plumbing 
equipment, and the roof. And then 
the third “r’’——reconstruction: here 
structures are completely torn apart, 
all deterioration is removed, as much 
obsolescence as possible is halted, and 
rebuilding is the final step. 

In terms of economic life, struc- 
tures subjected to the first treatment 
gain perhaps ten more years of liva- 
bility. Under the second technique, 
buildings may win another 25 to 35 
years of life. The third process adds 
about 50 years or more to a struc- 
ture’s usefulness. 

First “R”—Renovation 

About five years ago, our people at 
the redevelopment authority agreed 
that all the slum clearance in the 
world would do no more than keep 
up with the worst decadence. Re- 
development activities then appeared 
to fulfill the function of a realty junk 
yard. Our board concluded that 
some formula must be found that 
would foster conservation of existing 
properties through a combination of 
inspiration, cooperation, and coordi- 
nation, backed by law enforcement. 

The program developed was called 
“Operation Fix-Up” and was han- 
dled by the redevelopment authority 
and the housing standards enforce- 
ment agency of the city working in 
cooperation with citizen community 
agencies. This approach was used 
because it was felt that some organ- 
ized sponsorship was necessary but 
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ment officials to apply their “best thinking” to the rehabilitation technique. 


that also there must be a strong ele- 
ment of community leadership in the 
program. 

Publicity for “Operation Fix-Up” 
was channeled by our authority 
through citizen groups, using word 
of mouth, a booklet, and a film. The 
authority offered groups representing 
a block of neighbors rather complete 
aid in making their homes and sur- 
roundings attractive. We promised 
to furnish community organizing aid, 
planning and architectural assist- 
ance, and legal advice. Further, the 
authority stood ready to furnish low 
interest loans to persons unable to 
contribute to a project. The city 
offered trucks and bulldozers for the 
removal of back yard trash and 
paving. 

As an illustration of what we did, 
the first project in our “Operation 
Fix-Up” campaign was undertaken 
in North Philadelphia and ran about 
as follows. The authority's architect, 
Walter Livingston, consulted with 
the organizing group. He developed 
a plan calling for a back yard com- 
mon for all the houses in the block, 
achieved by the elimination of fences, 
the removal of outside toilets, and 
the removal of wooden sheds. His 
plan also called for the replacing of 
bad doors and windows and for roof 
repairs. The authority estimated the 
costs of this work, using as much resi- 
dent labor as possible, at about $50 
per house. On the basis of the plans, 
the organizing committee met with 
the local health and welfare agency 
representative in the area and a re- 
development authority representa- 
tive, as well as with a very active 
citizen group sparked by the local 
school. 

All the residents and owners in the 
block were approached with the plan. 


Owners were asked to sign an ease- 





ment, making the rear areas of their 
properties available as the common 
play space referred to above. The 
redevelopment authority prepared 
these documents and assigned a man 
to help secure the cooperation of 
property owners. The few owners 
who refused at first to participate 
were approached by representatives 
of the enforcement agency . and 
in the end, all residents of the area 
signed the agreement and contributed 
$50 each, which the citizens commit- 
tee deposited to meet the cost of re- 
pair work. 

Then the residents (owners and 
tenants) tore down back fences, out- 
houses, and sheds. The city removed 
old paving and graded the area. 

The authority, through the co- 
operation of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor, secured a number 
of men to lay concrete. The local 
home builders organization fur- 


nished job supervision. Philadelphia’s 
chamber of commerce secured dona- 
tions of paint, concrete, and roofing 
materials. The city installed new 
lighting. The neighbors painted the 
rears of all the houses and patched 
roofs. Manual training classes in 
carpentry in the local vocational 
schools made wooden rear steps for 
each house. A contract was let with 
a carpenter to repair all woodwork. 
As is usual in such undertakings, 
plumbing work was found necessary: 
windows had to be replaced . . . and 
the citizen group ran out of money 
They had a barbecue—-so well pa- 
tronized that they not only ran out 
of food but they bought out the 
supplies of all the local stores. 
And then the task was done and 


the results were fine. At each end 


of the block stood a white picket 
Inside the fence, at one end, 
totlot. 


fence. 
was a 


The job had taken 
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RENOVATION IN ACTION: ON THE LEFT IS A BEFORE VIEW; 


ON THE RIGHT, AFTER 





one solid year but we felt that we 
had a formula that would work. 
The next year we campaigned for 
“50 in °50.” We got three more 
blocks done . . . and gave up the 
program. 

Legal complications were too great, 
neighborhood organization was diff- 
cult, and 100 per cent agreement 
was almost impossible to achieve. 
Currently only two of these projects 
are still attractive. One block is 
all privately owned; the other has 
as its backbone one of Philadelphia’s 
most active settlement houses. 

Most people were willing, under 
the stimulus of an organized cam- 
paign, to renovate their dwellings. 
Many were financially unable to do 
so. Loans made to such people were 
extremely difficult to collect. The 
sustained will to maintain the im- 
provement, however, seemed to fail 
without continued pressure, which 
seems to require sustained effort by 
paid personnel, particularly in areas 
completely surrounded by slums, as 
these were. 

Second “R”—Remodeling 

The most experienced organiza- 
tion in rehabilitation in Philadelphia 
is the Octavia Hill Association. It 
has had a successful operation since 
June 23, 1896. It buys houses in 
slum areas, makes minimum repairs, 
and then rents the properties at very 
low rates—ranging from $18 to $36 
per month. It is now endeavoring 
to own properties grouped as closely 
together as possible. 

The repairs the association makes 
on the buildings it buys are restricted 
to patching of roofs, installation of 
baths and heating equipment, paint- 
ing, and papering, with all work 
done by the organization’s own main- 
tenance men. The objective is to 


produce homes for lower income pco- 
ple that are decent, safe, and sani- 
tary. As an example oi theic ap- 
proach, in buildings where plaster 
has been applied directly to brick, 
they do not fur out walls. Or, if 
the fixtures in a building are old, 
the objective is to make them work 

not to replace them. Their opera- 
tion is a good one and, as already 
noted, a successful one. 

Third “R”—Reconstruction 

The city’s first reconstruction 
project was launched in a block of 
fine, but dilapidated, old houses se- 
lected by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee because of its prox- 
imity to their settlement house, the 
Friends Neighborhood Guild. The 
movement was led by Francis Bos- 
worth and this block was selected 
after many conferences with the 
planning commission and the rede- 
velopment authority. The dwellings 
were brick, semi-detached, and three 
and four stories in height. In the 
days when a penny still bought a 
loaf of bread, these buildings sold 
for $30,000. They were close to 
the railroad station and a half a 
block from the right of way. (Even 
though all the railroad engines were 
coal fired when these homes were 
built, proximity to the station was 
considered an asset.) All but a few 
of the buildings selected for the proj- 
ect had been subdivided earlier. On 
the west of the project site, the oc- 
cupancy was largely Negro. On the 
other sides, occupancy was white. 
Rentals ranged from $5 per week per 
room for third-story back rooms to 
$15 per week for first-floor fronts. 

The Friends wanted to help people 
help themselves and hoped to find a 
formula that could be made repeti- 


tive on a large scale. They felt 
that their scheme could find its best 
test in this block. 

Land was condemned by the au- 
thority and transferred to the Friends 
on June 10, 1952. The first half 
of the first block is now completely 
rehabilitated, financed by loans in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration under section 213 of the 
National Housing Act. The Friends 
are now seeking to fill their quota 
of cooperators for the second half 
of the project. 

The product of the Friends’ effort 
is excellent. Architect Oskar Stono- 
rov deserves real compliments for 
his sensitive handling of a very diffi- 
cult task. The buildings were made 
over into five dwelling units each. 
The units are beautiful and spacious. 
The open areas are attractive. 

However, despite the demolition 
and reconstruction of other surround- 
ing blocks, the neighborhood is still 
surrounded by other slums. There 
is, moreover, the problem of wander- 
ing groups of destructive teen-agers 
from fringe areas who wish either 
to enjoy the new amenities or to 
damage things that are alien to 
their experience. 

The larger problem, however, is 
that of cost. The renovated dwell- 
ings have 3x12 joists; flooring, over 
1 inch in thickness, of choice grades 
of yellow pine. Walls are in the 
main superb. Despite all the usual 
problems in a government agency’s 
handling of a job completely new 
to their experience (requiring the 
usual splitting of hairs, legal opin- 
ions, the compilation of a new “book” 
of rules), FHA cooperated manfully 
and permitted such foreign ideas as 
patching floors, patching ceilings, 
shoring first floor joists. The co- 
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operators, who made their contribu- 
tion in labor, did well. Neverthe- 
less, costs per dwelling unit are in 
the $9000 bracket. Over the period 
of construction of this project, a 
two-story brick three-bedroom home 
could have been bought on the open 
market in a new neighborhood for 
nearly this same price. Note, of 
course, that these cooperators could 
not have bought such a home, since 
there was no mechanism in the pri- 
vate market for accepting their labor 
as a down payment, nor was there 
a financing vehicle as favorable as 
213 for meeting carrying charges. 
From a cost standpoint, however, the 
dwelling units, averaging about four 
and a half rooms each, cost as much 
as a three-bedroom new home, about 
16x34 feet, in a new area. 

I believe and hope that the Friends 
will continue with the other blocks 
in which they are interested. Their 
work in this first area is a success 
and a welcome addition to our ef- 
forts. The influence of the project 
and the help it gives a family to 
become an owner is incalculable. The 
formula is not. however, a magic one 
that will transform large areas of 
the city. 

Another Reconstruction Project 

When the Friends wanted to place 
their permanent financing, the au- 
thority was required to guarantee to 
develop a block to the south with 
private enterprise housing and the 
next blocks south with public hous- 
ing in order to stabilize the neigh- 
borhood. The plans drawn for the 
redevelopment agency's block—to be 
known as Penn Towne—suggested 
the possibility of the inclusion of 
some rehabilitation in the area. 
Houses there were rather good, sin- 
gle-family structures built with beau- 
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tifully laid, hand moulded Flemish 
Bond brick. The buildings were a 
gem in an old city and evidenced 
careful handiwork. 

The authority got into this devel- 
opment enthusiastically. Plans were 
drawn incorporating the rehabilita- 
tion of the best units and preserving, 
as far as possible, the architectural 
character of the neighborhood. The 
whole job was advertised with the 
idea that the authority would lower 
rentals still further (the operation 
already had a 35 per cent state con- 
struction subsidy in order to reduce 
rentals) by financing through an 
authority bond issue. But, since this 
story deals only with rehabilitation, 
I shall limit my tale of Penn Towne 
to this phase of the operation. 

Prior to going to work on the re- 
construction job, our architect had 
been unable to get inside most of 
the dwellings slated for rehabilita- 
tion. Those he could enter, he could 
not chop into to determine what lay 
behind the plaster. Therefore, it was 
not until we started the rehabilita- 
tion job that we found out just what 
we had to work with. We discovered 
that foundations had been laid up 
without cement, so we dug out old 
mortar and repointed with cement. 
We found several dry wall founda- 
tions, so we rebuilt them. Then, 
wood lath had to be removed, since 
the hold of the plaster was rather 
tenuous. Joists were found to be of 
all sizes and had to be carefully 
shimmed. Further, joists, in some 
cases, were as much as 30 per cent 
rotted. Others had been drilled at 
all points. Headers had to be re- 
moved and changes made in stair- 
cases. Plaster in front and rear walls 
had been laid directly on brick. 


Alleyways giving entrance to. rear 
yards were charming—but amazing. 
The walls on either side were 4 
inches thick to the second story, with 
2x8’s laid across the top and an 
8-inch party wall rising on these 
joists, held in place probably by the 
joists connecting with the next wall. 
Front walls were standing entirely 
on their own, not tied into party 
walls. Party walls rose only to the 
second story ceiling and all the roofs 
were opened in one large attic of 
sorts. The attic spaces for each house 
were sealed, of course, but a fire 
could have spread throughout the 
row, unimpeded. Many walls, beau- 
tiful to look at, were out of plumb 
and became more so as the work 
progressed. They were rebuilt. 

The roofs looked fine. We had an- 
ticipated putting a new roof on top 
of the old. We found seven to nine 
layers already there that had been 
mouldering away through the years 
These layers were removed. The 
shingling strips proved unusuable 
The rafters were rotted at the roof 
lines. The plates were then taken 
off and we found it necessary to 
rebuild the top six to eight courses of 
brick. Beautiful bricks . . . but a 
costly operation. 

The houses made two apartments, 
generally, and everybody likes them. 
They cost us $9300 per unit, with 
an average room count of three and 
a half rooms. 

But the story does not end there. 
Tenants began to experience clogged 
drains. We began to dig and found 
that our fine old honest workmen 
had run the drains from two houses 
into one under the pavement and 
that all our drains had to be re- 
placed to carry the new load. 
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The home builders pointed out 
that they could have built new 
three-bedroom row houses for the 
same money. On the other hand, the 
Association of General Contractors 
felt that we had found an answer: 
to the problem of how to meet the 
need for moderate rental housing, 
since our unit cost was so much 
lower than that of other specification 
construction at that time, which was 
running about $12,000 per unit. 

One thing is certain. Rehabili- 
tated houses produced in this fash- 
ion will not bring the same price 
as new dwellings even though they 
have cost almost as much. 

Housing Act of 1954 

In the Housing Act of 1954 
through two new FHA insured mort- 
gage programs (sections 220 and 
221 )—-we now have a new source of 
rehabilitation assistance (providing, 
of course, that many conditions nec- 
essary to neighborhood preservation 
and the removal of neighborhood 
obsolescence are met). 

In Philadelphia, we have always 
considered rehabilitation as a neces- 
sary part of redevelopment. Edmund 
N. Bacon, our planning director, de- 
veloped this thinking years ago and 
proved to be right. Unlike many 
cities, our construction is all mason- 
ry and, therefore, much more adapt- 
able to restoration. Much neighbor- 
hood obsolescence can be removed 
by providing adequate facilities and 
much more open space. We, there- 
fore, think the new FHA program 
has real possibilities. 

Recently, we have had very care- 
ful studies made of a group of dwell- 
ings scheduled for rehabilitation. It 
is evident from our experience, re- 
corded above, that reconstruction is 


not economically sound. It is sim- 
ilarly evident that in this area, paint 
and patch work is insufficient. Our 
studies, to state the case too simply, of 
course, seem to indicate that a typi- 
cal three-story row dwelling in Phil- 
adelphia can be made saleable and 
habitable for an expenditure of about 
$3500, with an average acquisition 
cost of $5500. Its resale value as a 
one-family dwelling is about $7000. 
A subsidy of some sort generally must 
be had, therefore, so that the struc- 
ture can be sold to a builder for 
$3500, since he can only pay resale 
price minus the improvement cost. 
Note that I have not included the 
subsidies required to pay for the 
demolition of some units where such 
action is required to produce open 
space and reduce density. 

As we look ahead to the new FHA 
rehabilitation program, we will need 
to remember that federal procedures 
are odd things to the layman. I 
encountered them first during the 
past war. Our men claimed that 
there was a right way to do a thing, 
a wrong way, and the Navy way. 
For that last phrase, you might well 
substitute the words “a federal way.” 
Congress passes a law. The law is 
interpreted by a battery of attorneys. 
Administrative regulations _ result. 
Questions are raised about these reg- 
ulations until each hair is finely split 
and a rigid procedure is developed. 
A staff carries these rules into prac- 
tice. Right or wrong, they cannot 
deviate from the “book.” They can 
raise a point, secure a definition or 
interpretation—but they cannot go 
counter to the written word. 

Such a pattern is inevitable when 
authority to interpret cannot be dele- 
gated. If such were not the case, 


FHA office in the country 
would be operating according to its 
own ideas and the ideas would be 
divergent. This practice ef standardi- 
zation is well established in our econ- 
omy and has many advantages. | 
cite such realities because they are 
important and must be accepted 
Conversely, I must also point out 


every 


that no house is the same as any 
other within a few months afte: 
occupancy. After a hundred years 
of use, the variations are legion. 
FHA has the task now of writing 
standard procedures of rehabilita- 
tion for the insuring of mortgages. 
Rules and guide lines must be set 
forth so as to allow the minimum 
variation in practice. What should 
be done if there are three ceiling 
cracks, each over 4 feet long—patch 
or replace the ceiling? What must 
be done if a floor is 1 inch out of 
plumb? Or 1% inches? What if a 
wall leans 1 inch in 30 feet? What 
amount of decrease of water pres- 
sure will necessitate the replacement 
of a ferrule and connection with a 
main? How much concavity will 
necessitate the replacement of stair 
treads? Must all old paint be burned 
off? Will tile baths be demanded? 
Can used fixtures be installed 
and who makes the decision as to 
whether they are too obsolete in ap- 
pearance? Someone must make these 
decisions into an operating booklet. 
Remember, each house is different. 
We in Philadelphia believe that 
a flexible mortgaging program is 
mandatory if our efforts at rehabili- 
tation are to succeed. The program 
will be made or will fail on the basis 
of mortgage credit, which in turn 
will be based on standard require- 
(Continued column one, page 64) 
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REDEVELOPMENT CREDITED WITH 
REALTY TAX GAINS IN PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh’s redevelopment pro- 
gram is continuing to pay off in tax 
dollars for the city’s exchequer, city 
treasurer David A. Smith commented 
late last year in revealing another 
annual jump in the city’s land and 
building tax assessments. The new 
total valuation, on which 1955 tax 
collections will be made, is $1,113,- 
837,763, an increase of more than 
13 million dollars over the previous 
year, he said. All of the increase re- 
sulted from increased building valu- 
ations, since land value assessments 
actually dropped slightly during the 
year. 

Since Pittsburgh’s gigantic redevel- 
opment operation got under way in 
1947, the city’s land and building tax 
assessments have been on a consistent 
upward trend. Smallest jump in eight 
years was 3 million dollars—1953’s 
jump was one of the biggest, more 
than 34 million dollars, said to be 
the result of the city’s redevelopment 
program. 


INDIANAPOLIS NEGRO GROUP PLANS 
SECOND SELF-HELP HOME PROJECT 
Thirty-seven new homes for Ne- 
groes built by self-help on redevel- 
oped land in Indianapolis came into 
prospect late last year when Flanner 
House Homes, Inc., a nonprofit hous- 
ing corporation, announced plans for 
its second self-help housing develop- 
ment. The corporation has bought a 
seven-acre tract of slum-cleared land 
and plans to select 37 families to 
build their own homes on the site 


with materials, equipment, and guid- , 


ance to come from the corporation. 

The Flanner House Homes group 
was set up several years ago by the 
Flanner settlement house in Indian- 
apolis and is sustained by grants and 
subscriptions. The corporation has 
previously built 48 homes on the self- 
help plan (see October 1952 Jour- 
NAL, page 371) and has plans for 54 
more, all of them using redeveloped 
land that had once been slums. 

The recently acquired property, 
located on the Indianapolis Redevel- 
opment Commission’s project A site, 
was bought from the commission for 
the appraisal price of $13,600. The 
families to live in the new develop- 
ment will be trained in home build- 
ing and will be expected to contribute 
at least 20 hours of work per family 
a week. They will do all the construc- 
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tion work with the exception of 
wiring, plumbing, and other special- 
ized jobs, which will be assigned to 
subcontractors. 

Families in on the program will 
have a choice of five different floor 
plans, all of them for three-bedroom 
structures with concrete slab founda- 
tions and brick or stone facings, 
built to 16 different exterior plans. 
When completed, the homes are ex- 
pected to be worth from $12,000 to 
$14,000 each on the current market. 


CANADIAN LABOR GROUP BUILDING 
WINTER PROJECT TO EASE LAYOFFS 

Canadian home building crafts- 
men, plagued with winter season lay- 
offs, are focusing attention this year 
on an experimental 44-unit housing 
project being built in Ottawa in dead 
winter by the Ottawa Trades and La- 
bor Council. Main purpose of the 
project is to demonstrate that winter 
home building is economically feasi- 
ble and sound—-with the added ob- 


jective of providing new low-rent 





accommodations to ease the city’s 
housing shortage. 

Announcing the trade council's 
winter enterprise, council president 
Leslie E. Wismer asserted that “Se- 
vere cold conditions don’t neces- 
sarily add to construction costs, in 
spite of public opinion . . . If carried 
out properly with expert workman- 
ship and good supervision, we can 
break down all this uncertainty that 
goes with winter building 
Alluding to selection of Ottawa 
capital of Canada—as the site of the 
experiment, Mr. Wismer remarked 
“we want to carry out our program 
right under the nose of the govern- 
ment at a time when people in gov- 
crnment circles start to get worried 
about winter-long layoffs in the 
building trades.” 

Though sponsored by the Ottawa 
Trades and Labor Council, the proj- 
ect will be a nationwide endeavor in 
that the construction work will be 
done by 100 tradesmen from all over 
Canada _ representing 40 affiliated 
unions with a combined membership 
of 15,000 members. The new hous- 
ing development will be named 
Mooretown Housing in honor of the 
late Thomas Moore, long-time presi- 
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WHAT'S THE HOUSING AUTHORITY'S ROLE 
IN THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM? 


over and above building and managing public low-rental 
can the local housing authority do to forward the urban 
renewal program launched via the Housing Act of 1954? Most state 
laws under which authorities are organized give them broad powers 
to investigate and report on general housing conditions and to assume 
positions of leadership in the resolution of their communities’ hous- 
ing problems. How can these powers be used in the urban renewal 


Robert T. Wolfe, executive director of the Housing Authority 
of the City of New Haven, suggested to delegates at the 1954 
NAHRO New England regional conference that authorities should 
take the initiative in getting new housing and building codes enacted 
-or having existing codes enforced. Mr. Wolfe stressed that through 
housing code enforcement, public housing agencies would open up 
a sizeable untapped source of applicants for public housing: 
in real need of decent housing. The demand for relocation housing 
under a program of rehabilitation and code enforcement, it was 
noted, is not as generally recognized as is the demand that follows 
a clearance and redevelopment program. 


people 


A similar message for conference delegates came from Harold 
R. Taylor of Somerville, Massachusetts. He said his housing author- 
ity was represented on an inter-departmental committee developing 
a housing code and that his agency was joined in a teamwork ap- 
proach with other local officials in the upgrading of one of the city’s 
large neighborhoods that is in danger of deteriorating into a slum. 

The Housing Authority of the County of Beaver, Pennsylvania, 
has already moved in this direction 
And, NAHRO’s Southwest Regional Council is studying the ques- 
tion through a special committee assigned to define the housing 
authority's role in “the broad approach.” Mrs. Marie C. McGuire 
of San Antonio heads up the committee. 


see housing code story, page 60. 








dent of Canada’s Trades and Labor 
Congress. 

Financing of the project is being 
accomplished with a 10 per cent sub- 
sidy from the Ottawa city govern- 
ment, with the balance coming from 
a 40-year government insured mort- 
age. 

All 44 dwelling units in the project 
will have six rooms and all will rent 
for $58 a month under present plans. 
Union membership will not be 
required of occupants but tenancy 
will be limited to families in a speci- 
fied income bracket who have school- 
age children. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION SAVES 
WASHINGTON ALLEY HOMES 

Well-to-do Washington, D. C. resi- 
dents who live in rehabilitated alley 
dwellings will be permitted to remain 
in their homes as a result of legisla- 
tion passed by Congress late last sum- 
mer repealing the Alley Dwellings Act 
of 1914 and part of a similar 1934 
act. The two acts outlawed the con- 
struction and occupancy of the dwell- 
ings and set a deadline date of June 
30, 1955 for move-outs. 

The 1914 and 1934 acts had been 
passed to rid the city of the alley 
dwellings, which had become slums 
at the beginning of the century. But 
housing shortages following the two 
world wars led to extensions of move- 


out deadlines and a number of ques- 
tions about the legal validity of the 
laws arose as the 1955 deadline ap- 
proached. 

Congressional action repealing the 
acts was based on conclusions pre- 
sented by the District of Columbia 


board of commissioners. According 
to James Ring, executive director of 
the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, the commissioners agreed 
“(1) that action against substandard 
alley dwellings should be taken under 
other adequate laws and regulations; 
(2) that construction or alteration of 
alley dwellings should be subject to 
normal zoning and building codes; 
and (3) that the deadline on alley 
dwelling occupancy was no longer 
needed.” Their conclusions were 
drawn following investigations and 
hearings conducted during the past 
two years on the condition of the so- 
called “court dwellings” and their re- 
lation to the total supply of substand- 
ard housing in Washington. 

A committee of public officials ap- 
pointed by the district commissioners 
in 1952 to study the alley dwelling 
situation reported last January. Of 
the 940 dwellings that make up the 
total “inventory” of such housing, 
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200 have already been remodeled and 
some 650 have been ordered to be re- 
paired, vacated, condemned, or razed 
—leaving less than 100 with an un- 
certain future. The committee found 
that “interior and exterior appoint- 
ments and equipment of the con- 
verted houses were in most instances 
especially intended to appeal to pur- 
chasers or renters who can afford 
luxuries in housing. These houses ap- 
parently possess a current appeal to 
single individuals and to adult 
couples with comfortable incomes. 
Sales and rentals of the houses have 
been active, and the values of some 
alley dwellings have been many times 
multiplied by the process of transfor- 
mation.” 

The committee, which included 
among its members Mr. Ring and 
John R. Searles, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency, heard testi- 
mony of witnesses who asserted that 
“the clear intent of Congress in its 
repeated action against inhabited 
alleys was to eliminate a particularly 
dangerous kind of slum.” Witnesses 
further testified that “such houses 
have lost their former identities as 
slum dwellings. . .” : 

According to Mr. Ring, the com- 
mittee in its report proposed that 
“alley dwellings be made subject to 
annual occupancy permits, for the 
dual purpose of assuring that im- 
proved housing would be exempted 
and that substandard housing would 
be removed.” 

Last spring, the citizens advisory 
committee to the district board of 
commissioners held hearings at which 
“court” dwellers testified that such 
dwellings “‘will remain an asset to the 
city during the foreseeable future and 
licensing them will be unnecessary.” 


RELOCATION PACT DEMAND SNAGS 
FIRST HARTFORD REDEVELOPMENT 
Hartford’s first redevelopment op- 
eration, a project to redevelop 10.8 
acres of deteriorating commercial 
and residential structures in the 
downtown area, bumped into an 
obstacle last November that forced 
a year’s delay in submitting a re- 
development bond issue to a vote. 
The last minute hitch was a re- 
quest by a church located on the 
project site for binding agreements 
with the redevelopment agency assur- 
ing the church of remaining in the 
area and of relocating some of its 
auxiliary buildings, due to be re- 
moved, on two tracts adjacent to its 
present property. The redevelopment 
agency took the matter up with slum 


clearance officials in Washington and 
learned that the church’s wishes 
could be met only by submitting a 
new redevelopment plan and that 
any agreement between the redevel- 
opment agency and the church about 
disposition of the land would have to 
meet with government approval be- 
fore any federal funds could be com- 
mitted to the project. There was not 
sufficient time to resolve the problem 
with the church or to replan the 
project in time for the November 2 
ballot, so the vote was put off until 
the next general election. 

The redevelopment agency is 
under particular obligation to honor 
the church’s request because the 
Hartford city council has stressed 
that it would not okey any bond issue 
for the project unless relocation plans 
for present site occupants were rea- 
sonably agreeable to the occupants 
(see August-September 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 265). 


ANNOUNCE RENT HIKE FOR BEST 
STATE-AIDED UNITS IN NEW YORK 


Rents are going up from $9 to 
$12.50 a room on certain “more de- 
sirable” apartments in New York 
City’s new state-aided low-rent hous- 
ing projects. At the same time an- 
nual income limits for five-member 
tenant families are being raised by 
$200 a year to compensate for the 
boost. The move, announced last 
fall, will affect three projects— 
Carver Houses, Soundview Houses, 
and Sumner Houses—now being 
planned or built to relocate families 
displaced from redevelopment sites. 

Word on the rent increase came 
from the then New York State Hous- 
ing Commissioner Herman T. Stich- 
man (see Personals, page 39). Mr. 
Stichman defined “more desirable” 
apartments as those with a sunny 
outlook and those on the upper 
floors. Five-member families will be 
able to occupy such units, he said, 
even though their annual income 
is as much as $3700. 

The move is expected to benefit 
the projects by retaining in tenancy 
low-income families of the upper 
levels as well as the lower, thus pre- 
venting the projects from becoming 
communities of strictly low-income 
families who are, in effect, segre- 
gated by reason of their low incomes. 

The project neighborhood is also 
expected to gain by the move, since 
it is believed that many over income 
families well rooted in the neighbor- 
hood and regarded as assets to the 
community will now be permitted 
to remain. 
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The Gwinn Amendment — 






Series of conflicting court decisions on its enforcibility summarized 


MORRIS MILLER, member of the law firm of Lucas and Thomas, Washington, D.C., and the 
Journal’s court decision reporter, reviews the several —and conflicting — state court decisions on 
the constitutionality and enforcibility of the Gwinn amendment. The inevitable result of this in- 
conclusive litigation, now entering its third year, Mr. Miller says, is “uncertainty.” He also raises 
the question of whether or not the 1952 amendment is still law and advances several theories 


The Gwinn amendment, which 
takes its name from its sponsor, 
New York Representative Ralph 
Gwinn, who offered it in 1952 as 
a proviso to the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, prohibits occu- 
pancy in a unit constructed under 
the United States Housing Act of 
1937, as amended, by a person who 
is a member of an organization 
designated as subversive by the at- 
torney general. 

There are several questionable 
aspects about the amendment —one, 
that it is legislation in an appropri- 
ation measure; two, that, by what 
it does not include, it is obviously 
anti-public housing rather than anti- 
subversive. But, most notable is the 
inconclusive litigation it has inspired 
— with the inevitable result of such 
inconclusiveness: uncertainty. 

The parties to the litigation have 
varied: sometimes housing authori- 
ties have been plaintiffs (District of 
Columbia, Illinois, California) ; 
sometimes defendants (New York, 
California, Colorado, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton). The attacks on the amendment 
or local action under it have covered 
a wide field: that the amendment 
is a bill of attainder, that it vio- 
lates free speech and assembly, that 
it impinges on due process of law, 
that there was illegal delegation 
of legislative authority, that the 
standards of listing subversive or- 
ganizations are not adequate, that 
tenant members of listed organiza- 
tions are not given an opportunity to 
show that their membership is with- 
out guilty knowledge or intent, that 
the local action implementing the 
amendment is not sanctioned by the 
state law. And, for good measure, 
many of the arguments include the 
charge that the privileges and im- 
munities clauses of the fourteenth 
amendment of the United States 
constitution are being violated. 
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why it could be construed to have expired last year. 


Although there are several cases 
pending (Buffalo, New York; Los 
Angeles and Richmond, California; 
Denver, Colorado; Baltimore, Mary- 
land; and Newark, New Jersey), the 
decided cases show no clear pattern 
—and only one (Illinois) has been 
adjudicated by a state’s highest 
court. 
Washington 

In Washington, a lower court has 
recently dismissed a complaint 
against the Seattle housing authority, 
holding that the plaintiffs, not hav- 
ing shown membership in a listed 
subversive organization, had no legal 
standing to maintain the action. In 
that case, the plaintiffs had raised 
practically all the issues summarized 
above and, despite the dismissal be- 
cause plaintiffs could not plead that 
their rights had been affected, the 
court went on to answer in detail 
each of the points raised by the 
plaintiffs (bill of attainder; no due 
process; guilt by association; arbi- 
trary and capricious classification of 
organizations; not within powers of 
Congress; not within power of the 
local authority; delegation of power; 
attorney general’s procedure does 
not constitute due notice and hear- 
ing; and violation of freedom of 
speech, assembly, or association) . 
The American Civil Liberties Union, 
on behalf of the residents, is appeal- 
ing the decision to the state’s highest 
court. 

Wisconsin 

Another lower court case came to 
the same conclusion. In Wisconsin, 
a circuit judge sustained a demurrer 
filed by the Milwaukee housing au- 
thority to an amended complaint 
lodged by a tenant who challenged 
the amendment and local action 
under it and who had refused to sign 
the nonmembership affidavit. The 
opinion, however, is as brief as the 
Washington one is long and affords 
little insight into the court’s reason- 







ing. This decision, too, has been ap- 
pealed to the state’s highest court. 
District of Columbia 

The Wisconsin lower court did 
make reference to the District of 
Columbia case but the D. C. case 
has its own twist, for this was an 
action brought by the United States 
government to recover possession of 
an apartment managed by the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority. 
The district's lowest court (the 
landlord and tenant branch of the 
municipal court) refused to consider 
the defendant’s offering of the pro- 
posed certificate of nonmembership 
and refused to consider the constitu- 
tionality of the Gwinn amendment, 
holding that this was a mere posses- 
sory action for the wrongful holding 
over by the tenants after expiration 
of the notice to quit and that there- 
fore the government was entitled to 
possession. 

On appeal, the municipal court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia 
affirmed the lowest court—but for 
other reasons. Here, according to 
the appellate court, the government 
is not like any private landlord, who 
can terminate a monthly tenancy by 
serving a statutory notice to quit 
without revealing a reason, for the 
lease agreement made it clear that 
a tenant was not to be evicted except 
for certain reasons, among which 
was the claimed ineligibility of the 
tenant. In other words, the lowest 
court was wrong in not permitting 
the tenants to establish the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Gwinn aniend- 
ment. 

But rather than send the case 
back, the municipal court of appeals 
decided that nothing would be 
gained by that step, since the Gwinn 
amendment was constitutional and 
was an “entirely reasonable exercise 
of the Congressional power.” The 
United States court of appeals for 
(Continued column one, page 56) 
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Cotter Homes—troquois Homes 


Lessons learned by maintenance and management staff through 12 years of operat- 
ing experience are incorporated into designs for two Louisville low-rent developments. 


Take the lessons you've learned 
from more than a dozen years of low- 
rental housing management and 
maintenance. Stir the architects of 
your new projects to take an interest 
in these ideas. Then blend the best 
of past experience into what rates 
high in present design concepts. . . 
and the chances are good you will 
create future housing developments 
that will operate with a high degree 
of resident satisfaction and manage- 
ment economy and efficiency. 

That’s the pattern followed back 
in 1950 by the City of Louisville 
Municipal Housing Commission 
when it set to work on its 1500-unit 
program under the Housing Act of 
1949 . and the results are pro- 
nounced satisfactory by the commis- 
sion’s administrator, N. H. Dosker, 
now that the two projects built unde 
this plan have been open two years. 

The management and mainte- 
nance crews of Louisville’s first seven 
low-rent projects, built in the 15 year 
period since the commission was or- 
ganized in 1937, came up with 138 
ideas for the new projects to be con- 
structed under the 1949 act. The 
commission planned the projects pri- 
marily with children in mind and 
staff suggestions reflected that spirit. 
Taking into account the space and 
equipment requirements of families 
with children, they recommended 
larger master bedrooms to permit 
crib space for two small children; 
larger kitchens in four-bedroom units 
to meet the needs of the big families 


occupying the apartments; individual 
storage lockers and drying room 
space in building basements for each 
project family; larger refrigerators 
and stoves for all units; placing ring 
bolts at tops of stairways for installa- 
tion of baby gates; ramps leading to 
basements for ease of moving baby 
carriages; locating units housing most 
children adjacent to the largest play 
areas; adequate parking space. 

The staff also suggested design 
features that would make the projects 
more durable and easier to maintain. 
They recommended solid metal base- 
ment entrance doors; noncorrosive 
window frames; concrete rather than 
asphalt project roads; installation of 
circuit breakers in each apartment 
so that tenants would not have to 
change fuses. And they asked that no 
shrubs be planted at yard boundaries; 
that no climbing vines be planted at 
buildings; no American elms be used. 

Design—Construction 

With these ideas in mind, archi- 
tects devised identical plans for one- 
to four-bedroom units for the 854- 
unit Iroquois Homes for white fam- 
ilies and the 650-unit Cotter Homes 
for Negro families. And they kept 
their construction contracts within 
reasonable limits in spite of the 
mounting cost index of the 1950-51 
period. To keep within the cost re- 
strictions imposed by the 1949 act 
and the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, the commission had to sacrifice 
its plans for five- and six-bedroom 
units. But it was able to construct 


more three- and four-bedroom apart- 
ments, although not as many, per- 
centage-wise, as other authorities 
have been able to achieve (see De- 
cember 1954 JouRNAL, page 415 
Three-bedroom units total 16 per 
cent of both projects, four-bedroom 
units, 5 per cent. The room ratio 
for both projects—4.5—is the highest 
of all Louisville developments. 

And, design-wise, the architects 
provided units that approach the 
privacy of single-family homes. All 
units are on one floor. Each has a 
private entrance, with entrances of 
adjoining apartments placed on op- 
posite sides of buildings. Most apart- 
ments are protected from one another 
by the sound barriers that stairways 
provide. In the two-bedroom units, 
sleeping rooms adjoin stairhalls. In 
the three- and four-bedroom units, 
kitchens and living rooms are next 
to stairways and bedrooms are adja- 
cent to sleeping rooms of neighboring 
apartments. 

All buildings have full basements 
that accommodate not only a heating 
plant but laundry facilities and room- 
size storage lockers for each tenant. 

There are four arrangements of 
units in the 72 buildings of Iroquois 
Homes and the 55 buildings of Cot- 
ter Homes. Sixteen one-bedroom 
units are grouped together in one 
kind of building, another type build- 
ing contains 12 two-bedroom units. 
Three- and four-bedroom apartments 
are combined into buildings located 
adjacent to large playlots. 


Vacant land sites were used for both projects—located in small home areas and conveniently adjacent to schools, parks, and 
transportation. Fence separates Iroquois Homes (right) from major expressway. No streets run through Cotter Homes (left). 
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None of the apartments in the two projects have dining rooms but kitchens are larger than usual. Adequate storage space has 
been provided all units. Small central hallways in all apartmer.ts separate sleeping rooms from living rooms and kitchens. 


Project costs were $9,274,295 for 
Iroquois Homes and $7,319,139 for 
Cotter Homes. Dwelling construc- 
tion and equipment costs per unit 
were $8960 for Iroquois Homes and 
$9041 for Cotter Homes. 

Site—Community Facilities 

Vacant land was used for both 
developments because the housing 
shortage in Louisville in 1950 would 
not permit clearance of slums for 
project sites. 

Both sites are much more open 
than those of other Louisville low- 
rent projects—only 19 per cent of 
the land of each development is 
devoted to buildings as compared 
with an average land coverage of 25 
per cent for the commission’s other 
developments, one project having 
31.5 per cent land coverage. Out- 
door recreation space totals 6 acres 
for Iroquois Homes and 5.5 acres for 
Cotter Homes—made up of playlots 
scattered throughout the project 
areas. Inside recreation accommoda- 
tions and meeting rooms are available 
to tenants of both projects in com- 
munity buildings, which also contain 
office and maintenance space. 

Equipment 

Aluminum windows and asphalt 
flooring are used throughout both 
projects. Kitchen, bathroom, and 
laundry fixtures and building heat- 
ing boilers are American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
products. Kitchens are equipped 
with Magic Chef gas ranges and 
General Electric refrigerators. 

Commission—Architects 

Board members of the commission 
are chairman, Mrs. Karl Lang; Foree 
Dennis; J. Everett Harris: and John 
B. McFerran, |r. Louisville Mayor 
Andrew Broaddus is an ex officio 
member of the commission. Archi- 
tects for the two projects were Fred 
J. Hartstern, A. Read Henry, Fred- 
erick R. Louis, and Ossian P. Ward. 
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Brick and concrete construction of building (above) containing 
12 two-bedroom units is typical of all structures in the projects. 























Kitchen (below) has ample cabinet space and work surfaces. It is 
large enough to accommodate dining furniture. 

















































































GWINN AMENDMENT— 
(Continued from page 53) 
the District of Columbia circuit has 
agreed to review this case. 
New York 

The District of Columbia munici- 
pal court of appeals cited with ap- 
proval the Peters decision by the 
appellate division in New York—but 
a month later the highest court of 
New York, considering the Peters 
case on appeal, remitted the case 
to the trial court to determine 
whether the case could be decided 
on two nonconstitutional grounds 
raised by the state’s highest court. 
The Peters case has had an interest- 
ing if inconclusive history. The low- 
est court had nullified a New York 
City Housing Authority resolution, 
purporting to implement the Gwinn 
amendment, as arbitrary and un- 
reasonable, because the listing of 
an organization as subversive with- 
out prior notice and hearing was a 
denial of due process of law. The 
New York intermediate court re- 
versed the lower court, holding that 
the wrong complained of had since 
been corrected because the United 
States Department of Justice had 
later given all listed organizations 
30 days in which to request hearings, 
to be represented by counsel, to in- 
troduce evidence, and to examine 
witnesses. Then followed the appeal 
to the state’s highest court and that 
court’s remanding the case to the 
lowest court. And that’s ‘the New 
York situation at present. 

Illinois 

Easily the most important last 
resort case is the recent decision by 
the Illinois supreme court, which 
struck down a Chicago Housing Au- 
thority resolution making it a con- 
dition of continued occupancy that 
the tenant execute a certificate in- 
tended to conform to the require- 
ments of the Gwinn amendment. 

Like the D. C. case, this action 
was one brought by the authority— 
in Illinois called a forcible entry 
and detainer action. The Chicago 
Housing Authority prevailed in the 
lower court but the state’s highest 
court reversed, in a tightly worded 
opinion. As in the Milwaukee case, 
CHA claimed that it could evict in 
any event merely by giving notice, 
regardless of the reason. This claim 
amounts to the contention, accord- 
ing to the Illinois supreme court, 
that because the tenants have no 
legal right to occupy the housing 
accommodations, they cannot be de- 
prived of any constitutional right 
by the requirements in question. 





Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, '54 





Capital Grant 
Reservations 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of November 30, 1954) 
Projects by Current Status 


Approved for 
Preliminary Planning Final Planning 


Approved for Approved for 


Execution 





Locations 191° 81 


Projects 279 99 
Amount $375,087,650 — 


95 85 
80 56 





Planning Advances 
Authorized 


Projects 
Amount 


293 
$13,410,826 


Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


loans. 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 


Temporary Loans 
Authorized 


57 
$130,507,6907 


1$maller than the sum of components because some cities have projects in 
more than one category. Locations are in 30 states, the District of Columbia, 


2Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed temporary 


Capital Grant Contracts 
Authorized 


77 
$145,665,633 


Source: URA Report of Operations 





Applications 


1,111 
*Excluding cancellations. 


and the Virgin Islands. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (TITLE III—HA 49) 
(As of December 31, 1954) 


Program Reservations Approved 
Units 
349,181" 46° 


"Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 


States 





Localities 
Units 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Requested 


1,104 
348,071 


Approved by 
President 
1,080 
345,073 





Number 


1,081 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 


Units 
345,346 





Units 
225,342 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 


Projects 
1,393 796 


Localities 





Site Approved 


Progress of Projects 


Construction Started Completed 





Localities 981 
Units 254,081 
Projects 1,751 





784 752 

193,807 162,253 

1,335 1,249 
Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 








The court threw out this argument, 
holding that, although the tenants 
had no right to remain such, they 
may not, as a condition of continued 
occupancy, be required to comply 
with unconstitutional requirements. 
As in the Seattle case, CHA in- 
sisted that the tenants had no stand- 
ing to challenge the constitutionality 
of the statute because they did not 
allege membership in a designated 
subversive organization. To this argu- 


ment the court commented that the 
ground for eviction is not member- 
ship but failure to take the pre- 
scribed oath. In other words, the 
eviction proceedings were brought 
against the tenants not because they 
were affiliated with a subversive or- 
ganization but because they failed 
to execute the certificate. 

In the third place, the court held 
that the oath offends due process 
(Continued column one, page 66) 
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Mechanized Accounting 






nays off for the Milwaukee housing authority in time, money 


FRANK J. POLIDORI, Assistant Director for Administration, Housing Authority of the City of Mil- 
waukee, describes the authority's change-over from a handwritten to a machine accounting system. 
Using a Burrough’s Sensimatic F-201 machine, the authority now handles four major accounting op- 


On January 1, 1952 the Milwau- 
kee housing authority made a com- 
plete change-over from handwritten 
to machine accounting. The machine 
work is done by a Burroughs Sensi- 
matic No. F-201, purchased at a cost 
of $2200. The “brains” of the ma- 
chine are in two removable panels, 
set at the factory to fit the design of 
whatever accounting system the ma- 
chine’s owner wants to adopt. The 
panels permit the machine to calcu- 
late, automatically stop, and print in 
the correct columns for each opera- 
tion. Each of our two panels covers 
four separate operations, with a 
change in operation handled by the 
mere turning of a lever. Hence, we 
can perform eight separate opera- 
tions on our machine, although we 
only use six at the present time. The 
two extra operations can be put to 
use at some future time if we want to 
expand our system. 

With our system in its present 
form, one panel is set to do general 
ledger posting, check writing, and ac- 
counts payable writing. The other 
panel provides for budget allocation 
entries, subsidiary ledger and budget 
control entries, and monthly report- 
ing. Six different printed accounting 
forms are handled by the machine to 
record these six operations: (1) a 
subsidiary cost distribution ledger 
sheet, (2) general ledger sheet, (3 
monthly report of expenditures and 
encumbrances, (4) check register. 


3) accounts payable register, and 
6) checks. 
Consulting accountants felt that it 


erations mechanically: check writing, general posting, 





would be a serious mistake to attempt 
a complete change-over in view of 
the radical departure from our pre- 
vious system that we were going to 
make. They suggested we proceed a 
step at a time. In spite of this advice, 
it was decided that the gradual proc- 
ess would very probably result in 
added confusion, with part of our 
records hand posted and part of them 
machine recorded. So we plunged 
into a complete mechanization and 
system change. Naturally, “bugs” de- 
veloped and caused some headaches 
but they were corrected as they ap- 
peared. It did not take long for the 
system to operate satisfactorily and, 
as we look back now, we know that 
the course followed was the right one. 

Under our system, accounting is 
handled for both a federally-aided 
low-rental housing program, a city- 
aided veterans housing program, and 
three urban redevelopment projects. 

Here’s how the four major steps in 
our accounting operations are han- 
dled: (1) check writing, (2 
iary ledger posting, (3 
ledger posting, and (4 


subsid- 
general 
reporting. 


Check Writing 

While all operations are simplified 
through the use of the Sensimatic, 
check writing is really fast and easy. 
After invoices are audited and ap- 
proved, an adding machine tape list- 
ing is made up by net amount and 
discounts or deductions. Checks are 
then filled in by typewriter as to 
vendor’s name and address (some- 
thing that could also be accomplished 








subsidiary posting, budget control reporting. 





on the Sensimatic if we wanted to 
install a special attachment). The 
personalized checks then go into the 
machine, where not only amounts 
payable are printed but reference in- 
formation, recorded by a combination 
of symbols and figures. As the checks 
go through the machine, the amounts 
of the payments are being totaled. 
The final sum at the end of the op- 
eration can then be checked against 
the predetermined totals on the tape 
list. 

As a by-product of this operation, 
it is possible to obtain, in one run, 
the accounts payable voucher, an ad- 
ditional copy of the voucher to be 
filed in the vendor file for the pur- 
chasing department's use, together 
with an accounts payable register and 
a check register—or, as it is some- 
times called, a cash disbursement 
Machine totals of 
registers are posted directly to the 
general ledger with very little dif- 
ficulty. 

As may 


register. these 


be surmised, checks run 
through the machine usually covet 
charges to more than one account 
and to more than one project. We 
are able to limit the number of checks 
written by making up one check for 
all invoices to one vendor, regardless 
of the projects or accounts that will 
be charged for them. 

While it would be possible for us 
to use the vouchers made up with the 
checks as our posting media, it has 
been found advisable to prepare dis- 
tribution tickets—one of which is il- 


lustrated on page 58. These tickets are 












Everyone on the Milwaukee authority's accounting staff seems happy as they go about their jobs under mechanized system. Cen- 


ter picture—the author, Frank J. Polidori; left—operating the Sensimatic, Mrs. Remschak; right—balance of accounting section. 








spot carbonized. The voucher num- 
ber space is carbonized for all five of 
the ticket copies that make up a set 
of the form—but for the five entry 
lines on the ticket, only one line per 
ticket is carbonized—the first line on 
the first ticket, second line on second 
ticket, etc., with the result that the 
face sheet carries all entries but the 
following sheets show only one entry 
each. The single entry sheets show 
the project to which the charge is to 
be assigned and they can be sorted 
out by project and account number, 
tape listed, and a “lot sheet” pre- 
pared that provides predetermined ome ” ais 


ACCOUNTING DEPT. DISTRIBUTION TICKET 
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totals as proof for the operator in his 
postings. The “lot sheet” is a form 
that we have devised for distributing 
cost totals to individual major ac- 
count groups and projects. For in- 
stance, when a batch of distribution 
tickets has been separated by project 
and account numbers, the total for 
each individual major account, such 
as the 4000 group, can be computed 
for a project and listed on this lot 
sheet. This process is continued for 
all major groups of accounts and for 
each project. In this way, errors can 
be quickly traced before the posting 
has progressed so far that tedious, 
time-consuming checking is required 
to locate the mistake. 


FORM HAA 239-—Om SETS) 


SPOT CARBONIZED DISTRIBUTION TICKET SIMPLIFIES POSTING 





Ledger Posting 

When we decided to install a new 
accounting system, we made an in- 
tensive study of all our operations and 
concluded we would pay all expenses, 
construction or operating, propor- 
tioned or not, through a revolving 
fund, the revolving fund books to be 
also the project books. Once that 
basic determination was made, the 
systematizing and the mechanization 
of operations followed. 


Project income is recorded directly 
into project books. The revolving 
fund was put in business by an initial 
advance from project funds. There- 
after, reimbursement from project 
funds or other sources of income is 
made to the revolving fund in the 
amount we have drawn from it for 
the various purposes. The only othe: 
income that works itself through the 
revolving fund, besides the initial ad- 
vances and the monthly reimburse- 
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MONTHLY 
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EXPENDITURES AND ENCUMBRANCES 
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PARKLAWN 


WIS 2=7 








ee 
! ACCOUNT 
NUMBER 


BUDGETARY 
ALLOCATION 





00 


4,110 
4,120 
4,130 
4,140 
4,150 
4,160 


3,119.00+ 
2,925.00+ 
250.00 + 
275.00 + 
452.00+ 
95.00 + 


2,273.73 7,116.00 


1,950.00 + 
165.00 + 


557.10 2,115.00 


1,070.00 + 
5,300.00 + 
8,800.00 + 
15,000.00 + 
1,100.00 + 


14,277.71 31,270.00 











EXPENDITURES 
.00 


2,699.64- 
1,625.25 - 
5.00 - 
157.25- 
219.19- 
24.75- 


4,731.08 
1,457.35- 
100.55 - 
1,557.90 
724.50 - 
2,348.29 - 
3,625.24- 
5,522.48 - 
710.74- 


12,931.25 





UNE XP ENDED 


BAL ANCE 


ENCUMBRANCES 


UNENCUMBERED 
BALANCE 





2,384.92¢ 


492.65 
64.45¢ 


557.106 


345.50 ¢ 
2,951.71¢ 
5,174.76¢ 
9,477.52 

389.26 @ 


18,338.75¢ 


.00 


——_ 
25.00 - 
42.50 - 
17.99- 
24.76- 

94- 


11119 


.00 


100.00 - 
962.29 - 
2,933.33 - 
65.42 - 


4,061.04 








00# 


394.368 
1,257.25 
245.00 
99.768 
208.05 # 
69.31% 


2.273.738 
492.65 
64.45% 
557.10# 
245.50# 
1,989.42 
2,241.43 
9,41210# 
389.26 


14,277.71 
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DEVELOP MENT NAME 


ACCOUNT TITLE 


STRUCTURES 


PARKLAWN HOUSING PROJECT 
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SUS COST DIST SHEET NO 
OfVELOP MENT NO 
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ACCOUNT WO 4420 





REFERENCE 
VOUCHER enc 


/QUIDATH 
NUMBER LIGUIDATION 


NUMeER L 


__ENCUMBRANCES 


PLACED 


‘ SUOGET ENT 
EXPEND'TURES expENDITURE 
cLass 


OUTSTANDING 
ENCUMBRANCES 





JAN LBA 
JAN §°54P0 3,500 


JAN 7°54CO 15 
JAN 9°54 
JAN 12 V0 PO 
JAN 12°54P0 
JAN 1254P0 


3,500 340.00 
3,550 


3,551 


340.00 
2,500.00 


7s 


Se ~ = 


TOTAL UNENCUMBERED 
ExPENOITURES 


BALANCE 





BALANCE enovent FORWARD 
5,400.00 4 + .00 
340.00 

2,840.00 

2,840.00 


24.50 
31.10 


2,555.60 


363.308 


00*# 5,400.00 
.00# 5,400.00 


00* 5,400.00 
25.00# 5,400.00 


5,400.00 
5,060.00 « 


2,560.00 
2,535.00 


5,400.00 2,481.10 


SAMPLE COST DISTRIBUTION SHEET FROM ONE OF THE PROJECT LEDGERS 





ment payments, is miscellaneous in- 
come that becomes credits to expense 
accounts, such as insurance proceeds 
received as a result of claims made. 

In order to show how this type of 
handling is possible, let’s take an ex- 
ample where a bill under cost ac- 
count 4420 is to be distributed to the 
seven housing projects and three ur- 
ban redevelopment projects that we 
operate. The check would, of course, 
be prepared through the revolving 
fund, which would be credited with 
the amount of the check and the pro- 
portioned debit charges would be 
made directly to the individual proj- 
ect books in cost account 4420. As 
these charges continue during the 
month, the individual project books 
of account would reflect all expenses 
chargeable to it, both in the general 
and subsidiary ledgers, even though 
payments were made from the re- 
volving fund. Project cash, not being 
affected, would render the project 
books out of balance in the exact 
amount due the revolving fund; 
therefore, reimbursement can _ be 
readily determined at any time dur- 
ing or at the end of each month. Es- 
tablished controls permit knowledge 
that the reimbursement is correct. 

The revolving fund general ledger 
is limited to cash, accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, central stores in- 
ventory, and prepaid insurance only 
when such insurance involves charges 
to more than one project. Expired 
insurance costs are charged quarterly 
to the projects involved and, as in the 
case of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, eliminates all guess work. No 
prior estimating and distribution is 
necessary, with the resultant adjust- 
ments, as the distribution to the proj- 
ects is made only when actual costs 
are determined. 
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Budget Control, Reporting 

When our system was first consid- 
ered, a good deal of thought was 
given to the development of adequate 
budget controls, as Milwaukee au- 
thority policy sets forth stricter con- 
trols on expenditures than the Public 
Housing Administration. Milwaukee 
budget policies prohibit incurring of 
obligations in excess of 10 per cent 
of the approved allocation in any in- 
dividual account and cannot exceed, 
in any respect, the approved alloca- 
tion for any major group of accounts. 
With these limitations in mind, it was 
an absolute necessity to institute ade- 
quate and up-to-date budget controls 
to implement local policies. It was 
decided to adopt a form that would 
provide for the encumbering of all 
obligations entered into with suff- 
cient references for checking pur- 
poses, as well as providing for actual 
expenditures, and classification of ex- 
penditures for cost analysis, setting 
forth individually the outstanding en- 


cumbrances and total expenditures 


and having always available the un- 
encumbered balance. This form 
serves as the subsidiary books of ac- 
count and eliminates the mainte- 
nance of separate records for budget- 
ary controls. As obligations are paid, 
liquidation of the previous encum- 
brances is made, so that the outstand- 
ing encumbrances are always accu- 
rate and up to date. 

All calculations and adjustments 
are made automatically by the ma- 
chine and the operator is only re- 
quired to punch the appropriate keys. 
The element of human arithmetical 
error is completely eliminated. When- 
ever obligations exceed the appro- 
priated amount, the machine will 
automatically credit print the over- 
run, which is a signal to the operator 
to forward the obligating document 


to his supervisor for possible cancella- 
tion or further action. Since the in- 
stitution of this type of control, very 
few over-runs have been experienced. 
With controls of this type supple- 
mented by prompt monthly reporting 
to keep supervisors and managers 
well informed of their budgetary 
status, it is possible to foresee over- 
runs in sufficient time to cancel obli- 
gations or to prepare revision requests 
to provide additional funds to cover 
the approved work program. 

Our printed monthly budgetary 
reports to the housing managers, 
maintenance supervisor, and others, 
setting forth by individual account 
the status of expenditures and obliga- 
tions in comparison to the approved 
budgetary allocations are regarded as 
one of the most valuable operations 
of the Sensimatic machine. Under 
normal conditions, these reports are 
submitted by the fifth working day 
following the end of the monthly pe- 
riod and enable the supervisors in- 
volved to plan the balance of thei: 
work programs within budgetary lim- 
itations. This report serves a dual 
purpose, as the totals printed on the 
report are compared with general 
ledger controls as additional proof. 

Summary 

This outline has been a very gen- 
eral one of what has been done in 
Milwaukee. But streamlining and 
modernizing housing authority ac- 
counting operations is possible any- 
where and should be considered in 
order to achieve maximum accuracy 
and simplicity with the greatest econ- 
omy. The initial cost is negligible 
when compared to the long-term ben- 
efits derived. Accounting operation 
economy can be yours by eliminating 
unnecessary duplication and acceler- 
ating accounting operations by mech- 
anization. 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








“NEW FACE FOR AMERICA” PLAN 
PUSHED AT HOMEBUILDERS PARLEY 

At their Chicago convention last 
month, the National Association of 
Home Builders with speeches, resolu- 
tions, and bright gimmicks plugged 
its “New Face for America” cam- 
paign to the 21,000 assembled dele- 
gates. 

Orange badges were distributed, 
proclaiming “renew at least one 
home in °55.” And facsimile bank 
checks advertised to delegates that 
they could profit from attendance at 
two sessions on rehabilitation. How- 
ever, only 70 homebuilders were 
attracted to the workshop on neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation. They learned 
how they could take advantage of 
section 220 and 221 Federal Hous- 
ing Administration mortgage insur- 
ance under the Housing Act of 1954 
and how the renewal job can be done 
without federal aid. Another work- 
shop session was devoted to profitable 
home remodeling techniques. 

Outgoing NAHB President R. G. 
Hughes in his address to the conven- 
tion urged homebuilders to recondi- 
tion at least 600,000 units each year 
for the next ten years in addition to 
building some 1.5 million new homes 
annually in the same period. He also 
plugged the use of sections 220 and 
221. 

To further emphasize their desire 
to fight blight, the homebuilders in 
their policy statement commended 
the formation of the American Coun- 
cil to Improve Our Neighborhoods 
‘“‘as a new force to bring home to the 
American people the importance of 
urban renewal and redevelopment” 
(see December 1954 JourNAL, page 
419). They pledged cooperation with 
ACTION and said “we have long 
advocated cooperation of business, 
civic and educational groups in an 
organized drive to halt the deteriora- 
tion of existing houses through better 
enforcement of health and housing 
laws.” At a session devoted to out- 
lining ACTION’s program, NAHB 
asked each of its members to con- 
tribute $2 to the new organization. 
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NAHB claims its department of ur- 
ban renewal initiated the fight to halt 
blight and says its program can now 
be “broadened and intensified.” 


TWO CITIES ADOPT, FIVE STUDY 
MINIMUM STANDARDS CODES 

Since 1950, when the JouRNAL 
reported only 12 cities with housing 
codes recorded in the NAHRO files 
(see May 1950 JourNaL, page 166), 
the number of such communities has 
doubled—or perhaps trebled. During 
1954, NAHRO had word of seven 
cities having adopted new codes: 
Dayton; New Haven; Louisville; 
Lynchburg, Virginia; Sarasota, Flor- 
ida; Philadelphia; and Pittsburgh— 
with many additional communities 
in the process of developing them in 
order to meet the “workable pro- 
gram” requirement of the Housing 
Act of 1954. Latest developments 
on the code front are summarized 
below. 


High Point, North Carolina—In 
late December, the High Point city 
council approved a minimum hous- 
ing standards ordinance, with the 
city manager’s office to coordinate 
and set up procedures to carry it out. 
Inspections are to be handled by the 
building department—with the mu- 
nicipal court to act as an appeals 


body. 


Beaver County, Pennsylvania— 
The Housing Authority of the Coun- 
ty of Beaver is assisting the cities 
of Alquippa, Ambridge, Beaver 
Falls, and Midland in developing 
minimum housing standards so that 
the authority can meet the equivalent 
elimination requirements of the 
Housing Act of 1949, under which 
some 800 substandard units in the 
county must be removed or repaired. 
The housing codes will give each 
city criteria for determining when 
dilapidated dwellings should be 
razed or when they can be brought 
up to standard through repairs and 
rehabilitation. The authority reports 
it expects action on codes in Am- 


bridge and Beaver Falls shortly but 
that no decisive action has been 
taken as yet in the other two com- 
munities. 


San Antonio — In early January, 
San Antonio adopted a_ housing 
code that has received the support 
of local realtors and home builders, 
welfare groups, and the Housing 
Authority of the City of San Antonio. 
Last year the city council turned 
down a proposed code and set up 
a five member commission to do a 
redrafting job (see July 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 232). 

In testifying on the need for an 
adequate housing standards law, the 
housing authority pointed out that 
other cities have accomplished much 
from code enforcement. The au- 
thority said in its statement: “The 
achievements—and they have been 
great—have resulted largely from 
the willing cooperation of owners in 
effecting improvements after the city 
has established standards to which 
all must adhere. No one will want 
to stand alone in profiting from hu- 
man misery when the city has set 
forth minimum living standards for 


its people.” 


Washington, D. C.— In January, 
a committee of city officials and pri- 
vate citizens appointed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia board of commis- 
sioners was redrafting a proposed 
housing code that city officials antici- 
pated would be accepted. The re- 
drafting move followed long and bit- 
ter wrangling over the committee’s 
first draft code submitted to public 
hearings last December. The origi- 
nal ordinance had been approved by 
a citizens review committee, also 
chosen by the district commissioners ; 
by real estate interests; and by the 
city’s new housing division (see July 
1954 JourRNAL, page 249). But in 
the public hearings, the code came 
under fire from health and welfare 
officials, representatives of civic as- 
sociations, and two men retained by 
the city to develop a “workable pro- 
gram” (see page 43). 

Those opposed to the first draft 
code decried a so-called ‘double 
standard” in its preamble that they 
said would legalize substandard hous- 
ing by exempting dwellings that con- 
formed to standards existing at the 
time the structures were built. Crit- 
ics pointed out that the proposed 
law would permit the continued ex- 
istence of tenements — buildings in 
which families share bathrooms and 
kitchens. They urged higher mini- 
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mum space and occupancy standards 
and the tightening of other regula- 
tions. 

Following the hearings, district 
commissioners outlined policies on 
which they hoped the drafting com- 
mittee would be able to base a revi- 
sion of the code to overcome objec- 
tions. They approved code enforce- 
ment on an area basis, with concen- 
tration on neighborhoods designated 
as urban renewal areas, but said the 
code should apply to complaints re- 
ceived from anywhere in the city. 
They requested a code that will ap- 
ply to all housing in the city and 
that will require standards compara- 
ble to those adopted by other large 
cities. The commissioners also 
agreed to set up a review board to 
hear appeals from violation notices. 
City officials hope the redrafted code, 
which will again be subject to ap- 
proval of the review committee, will 
be adopted without further public 
hearings. 


HEALTH SERVICE SURVEY FINDS 
BALTIMORE PLAN RESULTS MIXED 

Baltimore’s plan for housing code 
enforcement resulted in significant 
improvement of dwellings but no 
change in general environmental 
conditions in the 27 block “pilot 
program” area where the “Baltimore 
Plan” was first tried, according to a 
recently released report of United 
States Public Health Service surveys 
of the area. The report was the re- 
sult of two house-by-house studies— 
one made in 1951 when the plan first 
got under way, the other in 1952— 
eighteen months later—when it was 
at its height. 

On the positive side, Public Health 
Service researchers Ralph J. Johnson 
and Roy O. McCaldin reported that 
rehabilitation of average homes for 
the 1100 families in the area had 
resulted in 74.2 per cent improve- 
ment in cleanliness of basements and 
bathroom facilities and in. general 
state of repair. Lighting, heating 
and washing facilities, and kitchens 
also showed marked improvement. 
However, they found that there was 
only 7.2 per cent improvement in 
occupancy standards. They also said 
that many standards imposed by the 
city health department were lower 
than those advocated by the Public 
Health Service. (Since the comple- 
tion of the “pilot program,” Balti- 
more has instituted new housing code 
regulations calling for higher stand- 
ards. See April 1954 JouRNAL OF 
Hovusinc, page 132; January 1955 
JournaL, page 17.) 
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The researchers found further that 
the “Baltimore Plan” program did 
not result in hardships for tenants 
and property owners. Few owners 
had to sell their buildings because 
they could not comply with the code 
provisions. Few tenants had to move 
from their homes because of rehabili- 
tation. And, the researchers said, 
removal of debris and litter and 
planting of lawns and flowers had 
greatly improved the atmosphere of 
the area. They also found that many 
persons had gone beyond the mini- 
mum standards then required by the 
Baltimore health department. Pri- 
vate baths had been installed in over 
100 units. 

However, the study showed that 
the plan had fallen short of expecta- 
tions that it could significantly alter 
the conditions that led to neighbor- 
hood deterioration. No change had 
been effected in such problems as 
traffic nuisance, lack of community 
facilities, land crowding, mixed land 
use, and inadequate sanitation and 
public utilities. 

The researchers pointed out that 
this was to be expected since “no 
major plan or land use changes were 
made with the exception of a new 
school building. 

“Furthermore, essentially no en- 
forcement or improvement work was 
undertaken by any department of the 
city on items affecting the environ- 
mental score. . .” 


DETROIT HITS CODE VIOLATORS 
IN POCKETBOOKS WITH OLD LAW 

Detroit’s corporation counsel and 
circuit court officers began a drive 
late last year to hit landlords who 
don’t comply with minimum housing 
standards where it hurts: their pock- 
etbooks. These city officials have 
started enforcement of an old ordi- 
nance that prohibits landlords from 
collecting rents on properties named 
for building code violations. 

The 14 year old law has seldom 
been enforced because, according to 
the corporation counsel's office, land- 
lords have always found reasons why 
they could not meet code require- 
ments. Shortages of materials to re- 
pair buildings has been the main 
excuse for noncompliance but the 
counsel pointed out that “these ob- 
stacles have been removed. The 
negligent landlord will quickly 
change his tune when he realizes his 
tenants can refuse to pay their rent.” 

City officials will use the law 
mainly in cases of overcrowding, 
although it can be applied to other 
breaches of the building code. In 


the most flagrant violation cases, the 
corporation counsel will order ten- 
ants to vacate properties within 30 
days after the landlord has been noti- 
fied that his property does not meet 
minimum standards. During that 
period, tenants will not have to pay 
rent on their dwellings. The circuit 
court will uphold nonpayment of 
rents if landlords bring suit to collect 
them. 

At the same time that the corpora- 
tion counsel announced plans to en- 
force the above law, he outlined two 
other procedures that the city will 
follow to see that housing standards 
are maintained. To allay tenants’ 
fears that they might be told to move 
if they complained about living con- 
ditions, the counsel proposed that 
building inspectors examine several 
houses in an area where a complaint 
originates so that the source of the 
complaint can not be traced. Fur- 
ther, the city is recording with the 
county register of deeds notices that 
violations are pending against prop- 
erties so that potential purchasers 
will know the true condition of the 
properties. 


CALIFORNIA HOUSING AGENCY ASKS 
STRONGER CONSERVATION ACTION 

For the first time in the past 27 
years, California’s State Commission 
of Housing has reported on its activi- 
ties and made recommendations for 
the future directly to the governor— 
evidence from the state level of the 
growing concern about the develop- 
ment of housing standards and their 
enforcement (see city code news item 
above). The commission, created 
over 40 years ago, has broad powers 
to promote and enforce housing laws 
and standards and to encourage the 
organization of local planning com- 
missions. In the first 15 years of its 
operation, it did a vigorous, nation- 
ally recognized job, pioneering in the 
development and administration of 
a state building code. In 1927 it was 
put into the department of industrial 
relations and became an advisory 
body to a -new division of housing, 
to which was transferred all the pow- 
ers and duties of the commission. 
Since that date until June of last 
year, the commission has reported 
on its work only through the division 
and the industrial relations depart- 
ment. 

Its break with this tradition is ex- 
plained by the commission—which is 
headed up by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Thomas J. O’Dwyer of 
Los Angeles—because it “feels it in- 
(Continued column three, page 72) 
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SLUM CLEARANCE MOST POPULAR 
SUBJECT OF IFHTP CONFERENCE 

Slum clearance was the most 
popular subject discussed at the In- 
ternational Congress for Housing 
and Town Planning held September 
20-24 last year in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. Close to 800 delegates from 
30 countries participated in three 
general sessions on slum clearance 
and rehousing, national land use pol- 
icy, and housing density. In addi- 
tion to the general sessions, informal 
study groups discussed the three gen- 
eral subjects and a number of other 
specialized topics. 

Representatives attending the 
meeting, which was sponsored by the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning, were largely 
from Great Britain and western Eu- 
ropean countries. Other countries 
represented included Chile, Brazil, 
Israel, Yugoslavia, the Union of 


South Africa, Australia, Japan, and 
Malaya. Seven persons attended from 
the United States, among them Wal- 
ter Blucher, representing the Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, 


and Jj. 


Marshall Miller and Leo 
Grebler of Columbia University. 

The general session and discussion 
groups on slum clearance attracted 
more delegates than other conference 
sessions. Growing interest in the sub- 
ject was indicated in papers present- 
ed by representatives from European 
countries, who reported that most 
such countries are now able to center 
their attention on slum clearance 
problems since they have alleviated 
the most serious housing shortages 
resulting from war damage and 
population increases following World 
War II. 

J. Marshall Miller, in reporting 
on the conference, said another idea 
emphasized by delegates was that 
solutions to housing and planning 
problems are dependent on local so- 
cial traditions and customs. He 
pointed out that western planners 
should recognize their limitations in 
understanding local situations when 
they suggest solutions to community 
problems for eastern countries. Fur- 
ther, delegates asserted that survey 
methods used for one country are not 
necessarily applicable to others. 

The smaller discussion — sessions 
proved more popular than the large 
general sessions. Discussion subjects 
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included the three general conference 
topics, as well as such subjects as (1) 
the role of the voluntary housing asso- 
ciation, (2) rent and family income, 
(3) town planning education, (4) 
problems relating to declining areas, 
(5) hydroelectricity in planning, and 
(6) regional planning for under- 
developed countries. Delegates re- 
ported they preferred the discussion 
groups because they found that the 
papers read in the general sessions 
were too often simply expositions and 
defenses of local and national prac- 
tices. However, the diversity of lan- 
guages spoken in the small groups 
made discussion difficult and it was 
suggested that future sessions be 
segregated by languages or that 
headphone translation systems be 
provided, as for the general sessions. 

Reorganization of IFHTP’s gov- 
erning body was announced at the 
congress. The federation’s governing 
“bureau” was enlarged from six to 
21 members and the 22 member ex- 
ecutive committee was eliminated. 
Following conference sessions, the 
new bureau met and approved or- 
ganization of a regional section of 
IFHTP for southeast Asia. The 
action resulted from interest in form- 
ing the section that evolved from the 
Asian regional conference held in 
New Delhi a year ago (see February 
1954 JourNnaL, page 59). The bu- 
reau also authorized establishment of 
two new federation committees— 
town planning education and region- 
al planning for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. A proposal was made to hold 
a western hemisphere regional con- 
ference in 1955 and interest was 
expressed in organizing a western 
hemisphere section of the federation 
(see article at right). 

New IFHTP president is_ Erik 
Rolfsen, planning director of Oslo, 
Norway. Dennis O’Harrow, execu- 
tive director of the American Society 
of Planning Officials, was elected to 
serve on the federation bureau to re- 
place Walter Blucher, ASPO’s former 
director (see January 1954 JourNaL, 
page 3), whose resignation was re- 
gretfully accepted by the bureau and 
whose many years of service on the 
IFHTP governing body was grate- 
fully acknowledged. Rafael Pico, 
chairman of the Puerto Rico plan- 
ning ‘board, was also elected to the 
bureau. 


HOUSERS, PLANNERS FORM JU. S. 
COMMITTEE TO SUPPORT IFHTP 

A United States committee to sup- 
port participation in the activities of 
the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning was 
launched at a Washington meeting 
of 23 housing and planning officials 
last May. Organizing members in- 
cluded NAHRO’s executive director, 
John D. Lange; Walter Blucher, for- 
mer executive director of and now 
consultant to the American Society 
of Planning Officials; Ernest J. Bohn, 
director of the Cleveland Metropoli- 
tan Housing Authority; Theo J. Mc- 
Gee, chairman of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Columbus, 
Georgia; and J. Marshall Miller of 
Columbia University. 

Basis of forming the committee is 
interest on the part of organizing 
members in getting better reports of 
developments abroad. The initiating 
group also wants IFHTP to broaden 
its scope by developing an aware- 
ness of the special problems of coun- 
tries in Asia and the western hemi- 
sphere. United States interest in 
Asian affairs had already been ex- 
pressed by the support of IFHTP 
regional conference in New Delhi 
(see February 1954 JourNAL, page 
59), for which ASPO provided fi- 
nancial assistance. Committee mem- 
bers hope, through their operation, 
to have IFHTP recognize a western 
hemisphere section of the federation 
and they want eventually to have a 
regional or international conference 
held in this part of the world. 

The committee envisions IFHTP 
as operating in areas where inter- 
governmental agencies cannot. They 
see it as a “vehicle for the expres- 
sion of free, professional, critical 
judgments, not open to intergovern- 
mental bodies.” The committee pro- 
posed to encourage participation of 
United States housers and planners 
in federation affairs through such 
means as: (1) asking associations to 
have international sessions on their 
conference programs; (2) assisting in 
inviting foreign visitors to meetings; 
(3) helping foreign visitors learn 
more about life in the United States: 
(4) urging schools and associations 
to conduct more study tours of other 
countries; (5) promoting the sale of 
IFHTP publications in this country 
and publicizing federation activities. 
The committee estimates that only 
50 copies of the federation’s news- 
sheet now circulate in the United 
States. 

At a second meeting of the U. S. 
committee for IFHTP, held in Phil- 
adelphia during NAHRO’s national 
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conference, officers were elected and 
bylaws adopted. Dennis O’Harrow, 
ASPO executive director, will serve 
as chairman. Three vice-chairmen 
are Miss Harlean James, executive 
director of the American Planning 
and Civic Association; John D. 
Lange; and Anatole A. Solow, chief, 
division of housing and planning, 
Organization of American States. 
Miss Marjorie Berger, ASPO’s assis- 
tant director, is secretary-treasurer. 
The participants outlined plans to 
invite all national, state, and local 
architectural, planning, housing, and 
health associations to affiliate with 
the committee and with IFHTP but 
said that federation members need 
not necessarily join the committee. 


U. S., LATIN AMERICAN MAYORS 
DISCUSS RENEWAL AT CONGRESS 


Some 250 municipal officials from 
the United States and Latin Amer- 
ican countries participated in a work- 
ing session on municipal redevelop- 
ment at the four day Fifth Inter- 
American Congress of Municipalities 
held in San Juan, Puerto Rico in 
early December. Among the 75 del- 
egates from the United States were 
mayors Robert F. Wagner of New 
York City, Quigg Newton of Den- 
ver, Ted L. Sexton of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and Public Administration 
Clearing House Director Herbert 
Emmerich. 

At the redevelopment session, del- 
egates heard James W. Follin, Urban 
Renewal Administration commission- 
er, outline the United States new 
urban renewal legislation—the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954. Following him, 
Carl Feiss, planning and urban re- 
newal consultant, presented a state- 
ment of the extent of this country’s 
physical problems, the planning dif- 
ficulties involved in trying to cope 
with them, and efforts being made 
to both cure and prevent them. A 
demonstration of actual redevelop- 
ment operation under earlier United 
States legislation—the Housine Act 
of 1949——-came from Dr. Rafael Pico, 
chairman of the Puerto Rico plan- 
ning board (see July 1954 Journat, 
page 234). 


UN HOUSING GROUPS WORKED 
ACTIVELY DURING PAST YEAR 

The United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe’s housing 
subcommittee and its three working 
parties conducted active programs 
during 1954, each having met twice 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The urgency of tackling housing 
problems in less industrialized coun- 
tries was of major concern to the 
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subcommittee and the working party 
on development of housing policies. 
At the subcommittee’s October meet- 
ing, members considered a document 
on the subject that had been pre- 
pared by the working party. They 
concluded that countries interested 
in taking part in a program of aid 
for underdeveloped countries should 
prepare information on their housing 
problems on a uniform basis so that 
the subcommittee can consider com- 
mon features of such problems. At 
the same time, the working party 
examined possible lines of action to 
aid these countries. 

The general housing situation in 
Europe was discussed at the subcom- 
mittee’s May meeting. It was pointed 
out that most countries are now giv- 
ing increased attention to slum 
problems—overcrowding, unsanitary 
housing, and slum clearance. They 
are also continuing to consider finan- 
cial aid policies and the social aspects 
of housing. The working party on 
development of housing policies was 
asked to give fuller treatment to 
these subjects in its next survey of 
the European housing situation. 

Progress was made during the year 
on the subcommittee’s assignments to 
the working party on building costs. 
The working party noted the trend 
toward increased mechanization and 
industrialization of building indus- 
tries and discussed problems of 
financing mechanization, the need 
for promoting wider acceptance of it, 
and its relation to prefabrication. In 
considering building codes and regu- 
lations and their relation to construc- 
tion costs, the working party agreed 
that regulations should be based on 
functional requirements and _ not 
merely on detailed technical clauses. 
They recommended that countries 
continue to speed the granting of 
building permits. The group indicat- 
ed they would coordinate many of 
their projects with those of the Inter- 
national Council for Building Re- 
search, Studies, and Documentation 
(see page 72). 

During the year, the subcommit- 
tee’s working party on housing and 
building statistics suggested further 
changes in the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Housing and Building Statistics (see 
February 1954 JourNaL, page 60) 
and the group decided to issue an 
annual summary of statistics in addi- 
tion to a quarterly bulletin. They also 
embarked on a project of defining 
terms and concepts used in statistical 
studies of housing. They solicited 
from various countries local defini- 


tions, with the intent of developing 
a series of terms with common mean- 
ings. 


SEMINARS FOR LATIN AMERICANS 
GIVE SELF-HELP HOUSING HINTS 

Aided self-help is being stressed as 
a solution to housing problems of 
Latin American countries. In the 
past 16 months, two seminars de- 
voted to self-help housing techniques 
have been held for Latin American 
housing personnel. 

A 1953 seminar in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico was the first regional 
conference ever conducted on aided 
self-help techniques. Representatives 
from 18 Caribbean area countries 
participated in detailed discussions of 
all facets of self-help housing—plan- 
ning, financing, design and construc- 
tion; selection of participating fami- 
lies; and community organization. 
Reports were presented on the prog- 
ress of self-help housing programs in 
Antigua, Barbados, Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico, St. Vincent, and Surinam. 
“How-to-do-it” instructions for em- 
ploying the various techniques cov- 
ered were developed from the 
discussions. Delegates called for an 
increased exchange of information 
on the results of such housing pro- 
grams and for stepped-up research 
on the use of local materials and 
designs for construction. They also 
recommended that periodic Carib- 
bean housing conferences be held. 
The seminar was sponsored by the 
Caribbean Commission, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and the 
United States Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

To examine one special kind of 
self-help project—cooperative hous- 
ing—housing technicians and ad- 
ministrators from 14 Latin American 
countries studied Scandinavian co- 
operative nonprofit housing  tech- 
niques and discussed their applica- 
tion to Latin American conditions at 
a month-long meeting in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark last September. 
Seminar planners recognized that 
factors present in underdeveloped 
countries — limited building indus- 
tries, lack of capital, and relatively 
low educational levels and _ skills 
make wholesale import of experience 
from highly developed nations im- 
practical. But they felt that the Latin 
American countries could usefully 
adapt the techniques if they were 
properly evaluated and modified. 
The seminar was sponsored by the 
United Nations, the Danish govern- 
ment, and the Organization of 
American States. Countries repre- 
(Continued column two, page 70) 
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TWO NEW MOVIES 
AVAILABLE ON LOAN 


Two new locally produced films 
on urban renewal and _ redevelop- 
ment have recently been released, 
one explaining the urban redevelop- 
ment process under Title I of the 
1949 housing act as it is proposed 
to be applied in Sacramento and the 
other showing slum clearance and 
urban renewal at work in Philadel- 
phia. 

The Sacramento film, prepared by 
a citizens committee for use in sup- 
port of a local redevelopment bond 
issue, illustrates the principle of re- 
development and shows how in- 
creased taxes from a rebuilt area can 
pay redevelopment costs over a rela- 
tively short period of time. Though 
centered entirely on Sacramento, it is 
believed the film would be generally 
useful in explaining how a Title I 
redevelopment program can operate 
in any community. The film, in color 
and with sound, 16 mm., runs about 
20 minutes and is currently avail- 
able from NAHRO’s Chicago office. 
A $5 rental fee in addition to mailing 
costs is required to help recoup the 
cost of purchasing the film. 


The second film, “Our Changing 
City,” produced by the City of Phila- 
delphia, dramatically describes Phil- 
adelphia’s housing problems, how 
they developed, and what means are 
being used to correct them—slum 
clearance, redevelopment, public 
housing, conservation, and rehabili- 
tation. The 16 mm. film runs 20 
minutes and features color and 
sound. It is available free through 
the Office of the Housing Coordi- 
nator, Mayor’s Office, City Hall, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 








REHABILITATION— 
(Continued from page 50) 

ments for construction. It is a most 
difficult task. As far as I know, 
there are very few guide lines. What 
is acceptable? Do we have a gen- 
erally applicable answer? 


It is my hope that we will stress 
the middle road of remodeling, using 
standards generally developed by the 
Octavia Hill Association, producing 
a new economic life of about 35 
years and thus developing a new 
base of property owners who cannot 
help but become an asset to our 
communities. Certainly now is a 
critical time. All of us in the field 
of redevelopment need to give our 
best thinking to this problem and 
to its solutions. 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 








The staff and board of governors 
of NAHRO, together with its offi- 
cers, are working constantly to im- 
prove our organization and its effec- 
tiveness, both for the membership 
and for its relationship with other 
associations and the federal govern- 
ment. We are trying hard to make 
NAHRO the kind of organization 
that you want it to be. Being human, 
we have made mistakes and will con- 
tinue to make them, although it is 
our hope and desire to keep them to 
a minimum. We honestly and sin- 
cerely solicit your help in making 
NAHRO a better and more represen- 
tative organization. 

My decision to use this month’s 
“corner” to make this appeal for 
your suggestions for improvement— 
and for your criticisms—is tied in 
with the fact that our 1955 member- 
ship campaign is due to start this 
month. One of our major aims in 
the’ drive will be to retain our pres- 
ent membership. I have been won- 
dering if our membership turnover 
is attributable to mistakes’ of omis- 
sion or commission in our program. 
That is why I want to discuss with 
you ways of improving NAHRO. 

It is true that from time to time 
we have always had suggestions from 
a few of our members on ways in 
which to better our performance. 
But, more often, we have received 
criticism, coming through to us, 
usually, second or third hand. As 
one of our members said to me re- 
cently, that pattern is the normal 
one: most of us are prone to criticize 
when something is wrong or not 
being done in accordance with our 
own ideas; when something is prop- 
erly done, our good resolutions about 
writing in a comment are very sel- 
dom carried out. This is not to say 
that I do not welcome criticism and 
do not constantly seek advice. I am 
sure that I reflect the thoughts of 
the staff and board in asking you to 
help us in this regard. 

Now, about the membership drive. 
One of the most successful member- 
ship campaigns in the history of our 


organization was the one conducted 
last year on the theme “every mem- 
ber get a member,” under the direc- 
tion of Al LeFevre and Ollie Wins- 
ton. In that campaign we recruited 
over 1000 new members—but at the 
same time lost some 450. So, in real- 
ity our net gain was only about 550. 
Why did 450 people leave us? Was 
there that much turnover in employ- 
ment in our field? I hardly think so. 
Was it loss of interest in our organiza- 
tion and its work? I hope not. Was 
it carelessness and oversight on the 
part of the individual concerned in 
the payment of his dues? Or was it 
the high cost of living that prevented 
the small investment in our associa- 
tion? I have tried to analyze these 
and other possible reasons for our 
losses and earnestly ask your help in 
reversing this trend. 

This year, Edna Garrett of Corpus 
Christi, Texas has agreed to act as 
chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee. A chairman has been ap- 
pointed for each regional council and 
a chairman for each state, with the 
hope of bringing membership activi- 
ties down to the state level for solici- 
tation and maintenance—thus mak- 
ing membership service accessible to 
the greatest number of people in the 
field. This committee can do a won- 
derful job with your help. It is my 
understanding that it will swing into 
high gear during the month of 
March in the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion ... and then will move on from 
one region to the other in accord- 
ance with our new billing schedule: 
New England in April, Southeastern 
in May, Southwest in June, North 
Central in July, Pacific Southwest in 
August, and Pacific Northwest in 
September. 

I sincerely hope that as the mem- 
bership campaign gets under way in 
your region, each of you will work 
to maintain all present members and 
to enroll new ones wherever possible 
in your town, your state, and your 
region. By doing so, I feel that we 
will do a real service, not only to 
NAHRO, but to the entire field. 

Walter B. Mills, Jr., February 1955 
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NEWARK COMMISSIONER SENDS 
HOUSING REPORT FROM ISRAEL 


Alexander J. Matturri, former 
chairman and presently a member of 
the Newark housing authority, re- 
ported to the JourNaL late last year 
on some of the housing observations 
he made while on a trip to Israel. 
Mr. Matturri is on a special mission 
in Rome, Italy as the United States 
representative on the Italian-United 
States Conciliation Commission. 

“During the six years from the be- 
ginning of Israel’s existence till to- 
day,’ Mr. Matturri writes, “the 
population has doubled—from some 
750,000 to 1,500,000. Immigrants 
from all over the world . . . comprise 
the bulk of the new arrivals. 

“But, I was told by housing offi- 
cials, and saw with my own eyes, that 
not one immigrant family remained 
without a dwelling, even in! the 
period when they came at the rate of 
1000 a day. The immigrants were 
housed in all unoccupied dwellings, 
then in specially thrown-up tent 
camps, later replaced by cloth, tin, 
or wooden huts. Today, less than 
17,000 families still dwell in the lat- 
ter temporary housing, and within a 
year, the authorities believe they will 
have almost all of these people in 
small two- or three-room apartments 

Mr. Matturri then described some 
of the projects—their physical char- 
acteristics and the financing method 
under which they were built. The 
April 1952 issue of the JouRNAL oF 
Houstnc (page 143) carried an 
article picturing such housing and 
going into considerable detail on the 
programs under which it was built. 
Mr. Matturri comments: “Americans 
can be proud of the fact that the 
government’s development budget, 
which finances the undertakings, is 
based to a large extent upon our 
grant-in-aid and on the purchase of 
Israel bonds . . . The young republic 
of Israel has met the housing prob- 
lem straight-on. It has housed most 
of its new immigrants in decent, 
sanitary new apartments — small, 
austere, and simple. It has given its 
new citizens the self respect arising 
from being able to purchase their 
own homes, albeit with mortgages 
stretching over 14-year periods. It 
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has used new housing to bolster its 
tortuous borders, it has attempted to 
plan for the benefit of its people. In 
housing, as in many other fields, it 
deserves recognition and our sympa- 
thetic interest.” 


DENVER COMMISSIONERS HONOR 
MAYOR AT THEIR ANNUAL DINNER 





Denver's Mayor Quigg Newton 
was honored late last year by the 
commissioners of the Denver housing 
authority by presentation of a plaque 
expressing “grateful recognition of 
outstanding support of Denver's low- 
income housing program.” The 
award was made, as pictured above, 
by the authority's chairman, Miss 
Irma M. Greenawalt, during the 
annual commissioners and staff din- 
ner, at which the mayor was a guest. 
In accepting the plaque, Mayor New- 
ton said that “democracy is on the 
way out” unless public funds are used 
to meet the housing needs of low- 
income families and to help over- 
come problems of bad health and 
undernourishment among those same 
families. 





A “citizens crusade”’ to replace the 
city’s 30,000 substandard dwellings 
with decent housing by 1964 was 
proposed during the dinner by the 
authority's vice-chairman, Frank G. 
VanPortfliet, secretary of the local 
American Federation of Labor. He 
proposed that 7000 of the most 
dilapidated structures in the city be 
demolished and replaced by public 
low-rental housing, with the other 
23,000 being brought up to standard 
through a rehabilitation and code 
enforcement program. He urged the 
mayor to take advantage of the new 
urban renewal program under the 
Housing Act of 1954—pointing out 
that money spent by the city for new 
schools, parks, streets, etc., could be 
applied toward the locality’s one 
third share of the cost of any re- 
development project launched under 
the act, as against a two thirds con- 
tribution by the federal government. 

Another feature of the dinner was 
the presentation to Miss Greenawalt 
and the Right Reverend Monsignor 
John R. Mulroy of 15 year service 
award pins. 

The other two commissioners of 
the authority are Elwood M. Brooks 
and A. B. Hirschfield, who have 
served the authority, respectively, 
some two and eight years. 


DEATHS OF COMMISSIONERS 
BRING LOSSES TO TWO CITIES 
Two of the commissioners of the 
Housing Authority of New Orleans 
and a vice-chairman of the Peoria 
Housing Authority died in recent 
months, marking a loss to both the 
local and national housing program. 
B. C. Casanas, for almost 17 
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bership drive. 





MORE AUTHORITIES ON LIST FOR 100 PER CENT 
COMMISSIONER MEMBERSHIP IN NAHRO 
John I. Robinson, chairman of the Springfield, Massachusetts 
housing authority, brought in as NAHRO members late last year 
all the commissioners of his authority as his contribution to the 
1954 membership drive. Thus Springfield is added to the 100 per 
cent list carried in the October 1954 JourNaL or HousiIne, page 


Other authorities that should be added to the list are Savannah, 
Georgia and Galveston, Texas—where 100 per cent commissioner 
membership was the order of the day long before the 1954 mem- 











years a commissioner of the New Or- 
leans authority, died on January 2. 
He had been in ill health for a year 
or more and had retired as a com- 
missioner early in 1954. He had been 
awarded a NAHRO certificate dur- 
ing 1952 in recognition of 15 years 
of continuous housing service. He 
was president of the Merchants’ Cof- 
fee Company and a prominent busi- 
ness and civic leader in the city. 
Earlier, on December 15, 1954, a 
second New Orleans commissioner 
died: Dr. Joseph A. Danna, who had 
served the authority since 1945 and 
who had just been reappointed for 
another full term. A physician, Dr. 
Danna had been prominently identi- 
fied for many years with Hotel 
Dieu, having been awarded a scroll 
in appreciation of 50 years of serv- 
ice to the institution. He, too, was 
well known in New Orleans for his 
participation in civic affairs. 

The Peoria authority’s former sec- 
ond vice-chairman, William E. Brod- 
erick, died on December 4, 1954, 
after having just completed his 
fourth year as a commissioner. He 
was the service officer for the Dis- 
abled American Veterans and in 
that capacity, as well as through his 
housing affiliation, was highly re- 
garded in the community for the 
good services he was able to render. 


WINN AMENDMENT 
(Continued from page 56) 
because it is unqualified in its terms, 
since it requires the tenant to know 
as a matter of certainty whether 
every organization to which he be- 
longs in fact advocates the over- 
throw of constitutional government 
by force or other unlawful means. 
Here, the state court cited a United 
States Supreme Court decision that 
overturned an Oklahoma statute re- 
quiring each state employee, as a 
condition of continued employment, 
to take an oath that he is not a 
member of an organization advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force or violence. 

But transcending all of the above 
is the Illinois supreme court’s sus- 
taining the contention of the tenants 
that the CHA resolution was beyond 
the scope of the powers delegated 
to the local authority by the statute. 
The purpose, said the state’s high- 
est court, of the Illinois housing 
authorities act is to eradicate slums 
and provide housing for persons of 
low income. “It is evident that the 
exclusion of otherwise qualified per- 
sons solely because of membership 
in organizations designated as sub- 
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Should Tenant Organizations Be Encouraged? 





tion. What’s your answer? 





TOLBERT E. ELLIOTT, Executive Director of the Housing Author- 
ity of the County of Sutter, California, answers the above question 
with a “yes.” His statement is published as the third contribution in 
the housing management series initiated in the August-September 
1954 issue of the Journal of Housing under the sponsorship of the 
NAHRO Management Committee. 
pressed on the other two questions (the need for homemaking ad- 
visors in the August-September Journal and the validity of a fixed 
rent system for public housing in the November 1954 issue). How- 
ever, only one view was submitted for the series on the above ques- 


Pro and con views were ex- 








It is the nature of man to desire 
the company of others and to want to 
discuss common problems with them. 
Tenants of housing projects are not 
different from other people and 
therefore have the same desires. 

The organization of tenant asso- 
ciations is not something that hap- 
pens without leadership and it is the 
opinion of this writer that the leader- 
ship should be furnished by the proj- 
ect management staff.- First of all, it 
is important to have a set of bylaws 
under which the association operates 
and management should make cer- 
tain that the bylaws do not permit 
interference with the management 
functions of the authority. 

Tenant associations, as a general 
rule, provide materials and services 
for tenants that an authority is un- 
able to render. To do so, of course, 
requires that the association have 
funds with which to operate and 
there are many ways in which funds 
can be raised. The most successful 
method is that of charging dues. One 
association with which I am familiar 
charges $2 per month for each family 
and a family that moves into the 
project is automatically accepted as 
a member. This association provides 
for a recreation program with 15 per 
cent of the monthly dues and sets 
aside 10 per cent for a burial fund, 
which provides a complete funeral 
for any registered resident of the 
project. The association furnishes 
many other services, such as washing 
machines in central laundry rooms, 


lawn mowers, and hand tools of vari- 
ous kinds. It also maintains a library 
in cooperation with the county li- 
brary. The organization employs 
part-time personnel to issue the hand 
tools and to supervise its other activi- 
ties. 

The accomplishments of a tenant 
association are unlimited, depending 
upon the initiative of the tenants 
involved. There will be times when 
things begin to lag and it will be 
necessary for the management staff 
to stimulate interest and keep the 
organization active. This writer or- 
ganized a tenant association on 
March 1, 1940 and it is still a very 
successful organization. I feel that 
the association has contributed sub- 
stantially to the over-all program of 
the authority. 

When tenants feel that they are a 
part of a community and they have 
an organization through which they 
can work for the good of all, by far 
the largest majority of them will be 
much happier and more cooperative. 

This writer is of the opinion that 
failure of tenant organizations is due 
to the failure of the staff of an au- 
thority to do a good management 
job. 

We live in a democracy and it is 
our job to see that every citizen who 
lives in our projects has the oppor- 
tunity to learn more about our demo- 
cratic processes. What better way 
have we of teaching the functions of 
democratic government than through 
tenant organizations? 





versive by the Attorney General has 
no tendency whatever to further 
such purpose.” CHA had claimed 
that the state law granted authority 
to it in the section that authorized 
local authorities “to do any and all 
things necessary or desirable to se- 
cure the financial aid or cooperation 
of the federal government.” This 
contention the court dismissed, on 


the grounds that if power to pre- 
scribe conditions of eligibility hav- 
ing no rational connection with the 
purpose of the state law were to be 
found in the claimed authority just 
quoted, then serious constitutional 
questions would arise. In _ other 
words, the court was rather broadly 
hinting that the statute would be 
(Continued column one, page 70) 
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AUTHORITY REPAIR COSTS CUT AS 
UNION EASES TRADE WORK POLICY 

Maintenance work orders are be- 
ing completed faster and mainte- 
nance costs are being reduced at the 
Portland, Oregon housing authority 
because its trade union employees, 
paid at hourly rates, are now permit- 
ted to do work outside of their own 
crafts. 

The easing of the requirement that 
union members do work only in their 
particular trade was accomplished 
through an agreement between the 
housing authority and the Portland 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council, AFL. The agreement means 
that a repair job involving two or 
three trades can be done by one man, 
thus eliminating overlapping house 
calls by other craftsmen and speed- 
ing up the repair work, with conse- 
quent savings in maintenance costs. 


TOO MUCH PAINTING MAY BOOST 
REPAIR COSTS, LUMBERMEN WARN 
“.. . Chances are you won’t need 


to repaint a house with wood siding 


more often than once every four to 
six years. You aren’t helping your 
house if you repaint more frequently. 
In fact, you may be hurting it.” 

This observation on house painting 
comes from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. In a 
news release last year, the associa- 
tion issued a warning on several dan- 
gers involved in repainting houses 
and passed out a few tips on how 
paint repair costs can be cut by 
proper scheduling and timing of 
painting jobs. 

The four- to six-year paint sched- 
ule suggestion is based on a 15-year 
study of paint failures conducted by 
paint chemists and wood technolo- 
gists. From the study it was con- 
cluded that one coat of paint every 
four years or a double coat every six 
years, preferably the latter, is the 
most desirable paint schedule. Paint- 
ing more often than that, they warn, 
will build up too great a paint thick- 
ness on the surface and subject the 
paint to the risk of cracking and 
peeling. 

Bare wood exposed by removing 
paint blisters poses another tempta- 
tion to do a big painting job, the 
association says, and it, too, should 
be avoided. Only the bared wood 
should be repainted, it suggests, as 
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repainting the whole wall is unneces- 
sary and may cause a more serious 
kind of paint failure. 

The association also cautions 
painters who are anxious to change 
the color of a house. It suggests wait- 
ing until the present paint shows 
definite signs of wearing thin, since 
two or three coats of paint are often 
necessary to cover up the old color 
and too great a thickness of the old 
paint layer could pose the danger of 
peeling and cracking noted above. 

The lumber group also suggests 
that it’s a waste of time and money 
to repaint just because the existing 
paint is dirty. They recommend 
washing the paint with a brush or 
sponge and a mild detergent. 

The lumbermen state that a house 
maintained with good quality paint 
in the ways suggested above can be 
repainted indefinitely without the 
trouble and expense of removing the 
old paint. 


PROJECT RUBBISH DISPOSED OF BY 
DAILY VISIT OF GARBAGE TRUCK 


we - 









Every morning at about 7:30 a 
big garbage collection truck rolls 
into Wilbur Peck Court in Green- 
wich, Connecticut and parks there 
for an hour while tenants, assisted by 
the garbage man, deposit their gar- 
bage in the truck (see picture 
above). Then at 8:30 the truck rolls 
away and the project’s garbage col- 
lection problems for the day are over. 

The system was worked out for 
110-unit Peck Court to resolve a gar- 
bage disposal dilemma that has pes- 
tered the project for a long time. It 
all began when the project architects 
failed to plan space for garbage can 
installation. The first remedy tried 
was burning the project’s rubbish in 
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incinerators — but complaints from 
project neighbors about flying ashes 
brought that operation to a halt. 

A second plan was to install gar- 
bage cans, despite absence of planned 
locations for them, but prospects of 
untidy garbage cans all over the 
project, plus the cost of buying 110 
cans and the added cost of paying 
a private garbage collector for each 
can emptied (there is no public gar- 
bage collection system in Greenwich 
eliminated that idea. 

It was the project’s maintenance 
superintendent, Alex Mackail, who 
finally solved the puzzle. He proposed 
that a private garbage collector be 
hired by the hour rather than by the 
emptied can and that the garbage 
truck be stationed at the project for 
one hour each weekday morning so 
that tenants could put their garbage 
in it. The scheme was put to work 
and, after a minor adjustment of 
truck visiting hours from 8 through 
9 to 7:30 through 8:30, the garbage 
disposal problem has reportedly been 


settled to everyone’s satisfaction. 


‘DO'S’ AND ‘DON'TS’ OF LADDER 
SAFETY EXPLAINED IN NEW FOLDER 

A ladder at least 32 feet long is 
required to work safely 28 feet high 
on a vertical wall... shoes and 
hands should be free of grease, oil, 
and mud before climbing up the 
rungs of a ladder . . . always face the 
ladder when ascending or descend- 
"ee 

These are some of the hints about 
ladder safety contained in a folder 
recently published jointly by the 
National Safety Council and the 
American Ladder Institute. 

Titled Do’s & Don'ts of Ladder 
Safety for Home and Farm, the 
folder uses diagrams to explain the 
right and wrong way to erect ladders. 
the proper way to brace the bottom 
of a ladder when placed on unlevel 
ground, mounting a roof safely by 
way of a ladder, carrying a load up 
or down the ladder, and what to do 
and not to do when working at the 
top of the ladder. A chart shows the 
minimurn ladder lengths required to 
work safely at various heights from 
12 to 44 feet. 

Copies of the folder are available 
from the National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 
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A pocket-size maintenance shop— 
that might be the best way to de- 
scribe the new Hammer-Wrench il- 
lustrated above. Combining into a 
single unit a wrench, a hammer, and 
a nail pryer, the new gadget can be 
easily carried in a maintenance man’s 
pocket as standard equipment so that 
he is at all times prepared (1) to do 
any hammering job; (2) loosen or 
tighten plumbing, radiator, or ma- 
chine nuts; (3) pull out nails; and 
(4) do a variety of prying and jim- 
mying jobs. The whole tool is made 
of unbreakable metal, the manufac- 
turer says, and sells for 98 cents. 


JOH-B2—NO-TORCH COLD SOLDER 

Solder that comes in a can; solder 
that is handled like putty, requires 
no blow torch, and can be applied in 
a matter of minutes by even an un- 
skilled workman—that’s the word on 
a new soldering compound called 
Miracle No-Torch Cold Solder. It’s 
applied with a putty knife on any 
spot in need of a soldering job—for 
closing fractures, cracks, and imper- 
fections in all castings and metal fab- 
rications; for filling seams, dents, 
gouges, pipe leaks; for refacing rusted 
and pitted surfaces. 

In short, Cold Solder, a synthetic 
metal, provides a tough permanent 
filler that reportedly outperforms bar 
solder and costs less. It cures quickly 
and adheres permanently to all met- 
als and wood, even when applied in 
layers as much as 3 inches in thick- 
ness, it is claimed. When dried, it 
becomes a metal-hard material that 
can be ground, polished, cut, and 
even machined—but is said not to 
crack, shrink, peel, or chip. 


JOH-B3—FUEL SAVING AIDS 

Two new heat saving products 
have just been marketed as aids to 
saving on fuel costs—one, a radiator 
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paint, gets more heat out of a radia- 
tor and the other, a window glass 
coating, blocks escape of heat 
through the window. 

The new radiator paint is Heata- 
ton, a special heat-conductive coat- 
ing that is claimed to get 10 to 25 
per cent more heat diffusion from a 
radiator than do conventional paints. 
It’s available in jade green, pearl 
gray, twilight blue, sunlight tan, 
cocoa brown, white, and black, at 
$12.30 a gallon. 

The window glass coating is Heat- 
gate, a liquid that dries clear and 
transparent and reportedly blocks 
passage of heat from one side of the 
pane to the other, thus keeping heat 
inside in the winter and outside in 
the summer. Applied to the side fac- 
ing the heat source, or to both sides 
if desired Heatgate lasts one or two 
months, withstands rain storms and 
washing. A double coating is sug- 
gested for more durability. Available 
for $12.45 a gallon. 


JOH-B4—HOLLOW WALL SCREW 


Following the trend of the times, 
even the common screw has taken 
on a “new look” — as illustrated 
above. This new screw, known as a 
Wallgrip, comes equipped with a 
sliding “sleeve” that acts to anchor 
the screw firmly. Its purpose in life 
is to permit the hanging of fixtures 
against hollow walls of plaster, wall- 
board, cinder block, marble, wood, 
or tile without leaving holes or mars 
behind. 

Installation of the Wallgrip is 
achieved in a simple six-step op- 
eration. First, a hole the diameter 
of the Wallgrip is made into the 
hollow wall. The screw device is in- 
serted into the hole, where it is held 
firm by two tabs that sink into the 
wall on either side of the screw col- 
lar (see left above). The screw 
head is then turned clockwise—with 
the result that its surrounding 
“sleeve” begins to slide up toward 
the wall. As the sleeve slides, six 
prongs are forced out and anchor 
themselves against the inside wall 


surface (shown below, right). The 
screw itself is then twisted counter 
clockwise and removed from the 
“sleeve”; the wall fixture is put in 
place over the wall hole; the screw 
is replaced and tightened—and the 
installation is complete. 

Easy removability of the screw 
without affecting the anchor means 
the screw and fixture can be taken 
down from the wall for decoration 
or other purposes, then easily re- 
placed. 

Wallgrips are made in nine sizes 
for various fixture weights and for 
wall thicknesses up to 134 inches. 


JOH-B5—MASONRY NAIL DRIVER 


Although it looks and even works 
somewhat like a bullet, the device 
shown above is actually a safety tool 
—a new masonry nail driver designed 
for use in penetrating concrete, cin- 
der block, and light and medium 
gauge metals easily, safely, and fast. 
Called the Safe-T-Matic, the new 
device is intended to clamp cables, 
conduits, tubing, gutters, and other 
fixtures securely against a masonry 
wall. 

Here’s the way the Safe-T-Matic 
works. A masonry nail is slipped 
head first into the narrow shaft shown 
lower left, where it is held straight 
and rigid by a magnet. The operator 
grips the rough outside surface of 
the shaft and hammers away on its 
head. As the driving cylinder is 
thrust toward the wall, its inside 
shaft plunges the nail into the mason- 
ry wall, while its outside shell slides 
over the smaller safety shield cylin- 
der resting against the wall. The 
spring, shown in picture, pushes the 
driving cylinder back for another 
hammer blow and the cycle is contin- 
ued until the nail is firmly imbedded 
into the masonry wall. 

The safety shield, remaining al- 
most stationary throughout the op- 
eration, prevents the nail from fly- 
ing out of place and keeps sparks 
safely inside. In addition to its safety 
factor, the new tool is said to reduce 
masonry nailing time by 80 per cent 
and to make an installation that 
won’t require a star drill, plugs, or 
screws to finish the job. 

The tool takes masonry nails from 
'Y% to 1% inches in length. 
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JOH-B6—NON-SLIP SURFACING 
Newest weapon to counter one of 
the nation’s biggest killers, falling ac- 
cidents, is a special abrasive surface 
material called Safety-Walk that can 
be applied to slippery spots on stairs, 
ramps, and in halls to provide a 
rough surface that assures sure foot- 
ing, the manufacturer says. 
Safety-Walk is a specially treated 
fabric coated with mineral grains to 
form an abrasive non-slip surface. 
Equally effective when wet or dry, it 
can be used both inside and out, the 
claim is. It is manufactured in 
squares for use in creating a check- 
ered tile effect, in rectangles for 
special cleats on dangerous spots, and 
in strips for use on stair edges. The 
claim is that it lasts for years and re- 
quires little or no maintenance. It 
comes in red, silver, green, and 
black as trim colors to blend with 
most decorating schemes. 
Safety-Walk is made in two types 
—Type A comes in fine, medium, 
and coarse abrasive grades and is 
applied with a special liquid bond 
when extra permanence is desired; 
Type B is the same material exactly 
except that it comes in only the fine 
and medium abrasive grades and re- 
quires no liquid bond for application. 
To lay Type B Safety-Walk, a heavy 
paper lining on the bottom side of 
the material is removed and the ma- 
terial is simply pressed into position. 


Type B is suggested for use when 
liquid bonding is undesirable and 
when fast installation is necessary. 


JOH-B7—SEWER PIPE JOINTS 

Two plastic rings, plain water, and 
a push . . . that’s the formula for 
the new Amuvit clay sewer pipe sys- 
tem that produces pipe joints im- 
pervious to roots, alkalies, industrial 
gases, most acids, and all under- 
ground conditions. 

Secret to the joint in the vitrified 
clay pipes is a new acid resistant 
rubbery plastic material, dielectrically 
cast into rings on joining ends of 
the pipe. A convex ring of the plas- 
tic material is molded on the outside 
surface of the spigot and a slightly 
smaller concave ring is molded into 
the inside surface of the bell. When 
pushed together—the spigot ring in- 
side the bell ring—a constant com- 
pression between the two is created, 
thus forming the impenetrable joint, 
the manufacturer says. Only a little 
plain water, it is claimed, is needed 
to lubricate the plastic rings so they 
can be slipped together. The ball 
and socket technique allows enough 
flexibility in the joint to safely form 
a 14 degree angle in one joint—less 
than seven pipe lengths required to 
make a 90 degree turn in the line, 
the manufacturer says. 

Savings resulting from the Amvit 
pipe joining technique: less instal- 
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lation time—50 feet of pipe can be 
laid in 15 minutes—and less future 
maintenance resulting from the 
soundness of the joint. 





Free 
Literature 

To get copies of the pamphlets 

listed below, check the match- 

ing “JOH” numbers on the 


coupon at the lower left corner 
of this page. 











JOH-B8—How To Use Hand Hack Saws. 
23 pp., diags., illus. 

A hack saw manufacturer gives tips on 
selecting hack saws for various jobs and 
explains how the saws can be used safely 
and effectively. 


JOH-B9— How To Reduce Lighting 
Maintenanc2 Costs; reprinted from 
Buildings magazine. 4 pp., graphs. 

A lighting engineer explains how main- 
tenance costs on a large number of light 
bulb installations can be cut by calculating 
a time for mass replacement. Graphs 
illustrate advantages of the group replace- 
ment system. 


JOH-B10—Amweld Building Products. 
17 pp., illus., charts, diags. 

A resumé—with details and specifica- 
tions—of a manufacturer’s line of steel 
doors, door frames, and sliding closet door 
units. Installation data and related hard- 
ware are detailed. 


JOH-B11—Maintenance Finishes, Paint- 
ing Specifications, and Product Guide. 
27 pp.. illus., charts. 

The manufacturer of a wide variety of 
paints explains the special applications of 
its different paints and tells which are 
appropriate for coating plaster, wood, 
wallboard, concrete blocks, etc. Color 
selector charts show available colors of 
both interior and exterior paints. 


JOH-B12—Specifications and Test 
Methods for Ready-Mixed Concrete. 58 
pp.. charts. 

The National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association presents a technically detailed 
explanation of ready mixed concrete, 
telling how it can be ordered, how it is 
mixed for different purposes, techniques 
and standards for handling it, where it 
is used, its capacities, and methods of 
testing it. 


JOH-B13—What You Should Know 
About Modern Steam Heating—When 
and How to Use and Specify It. 15 pp., 
illus. 

A compact digest of useful basic in- 
formation about steam physics and steam 
heating systems, prepared by the Steam 
Heating Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. The uses of steam heating, its 
efficiency, control, and best applications 
are explained. The booklet includes a de- 
tailed outline for steam heating system 
specifications for use in construction con- 
tracts; also a chapter on maintenance and 
repairs. An added attraction is a section 
refuting popular myths about steam heat- 
ing. The whole presentation is attractively 
put together and clearly written. 
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GWINN AMENDMENT— 
(Continued from page 66) 
unconstitutional if the claimed au- 
thority were to be held broad enough 
to enable the local authority to adopt 
resolutions responsive to federal 
legislation, whether or not the sub- 
ject matter of those resolutions bore 
a relationship to the declared pur- 
pose of the state enabling legislation. 
California 

The most recent decision, that of 
an intermediate court in California 
(appellate department of the supe- 
rior court, county of Los Angeles), 
follows the reasoning of the Illinois 
supreme court, not only on the sub- 
stantive constitutional grounds but 
also on the matter of statutory au- 
thority of the local authority to exact 
the signing of the nonmembership 
certificates as a condition of the right 
of occupancy. “Nor is it apparent 
that the laudable purpose of combat- 
ing the efforts of subversives is ad- 
vanced by compelling them to live 
in slums or substandard housing ac- 
commodations.” 


Is Amendment Still Law? 

One final point should be men- 
tioned. None of the foregoing cases 

either pending or decided—is re- 
cent enough to raise a question now 
in the discussion stage, that is. 
whether the Gwinn amendment is 
still the law. To be sure, the actual 
language of the amendment _ is 
worded so that it appears to be per- 
manent legislation in an annual ap- 
propriation bill. Furthermore, fed- 
eral housing officials have apparently 
taken the position that the Gwinn 
amendment, because of its wording, 
survived the fiscal year covered by 
the particular appropriation meas- 
ure. On the other hand, if the 
Gwinn amendment was permanent 
legislation when it was first passed 
in 1952, why was it repeated in 
1953 when Congress passed the 
First Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Act? In addition, why was it 
offered again in an appropriation 
measure in 1954, being deleted later, 
not because it was unnecessary but 
on a point of order? Finally, if the 
Gwinn amendment was permanent 
legislation, why, when Representa- 
tive Gwinn offered his amendment 
when the Housing Act of 1954 was 
being considered, did he say that 
he offered it so that it would be 
“a part of the permanent legisla- 
tion regarding public housing (and) 
so that it will not be subject to a 
point of order it as was this time 
when the appropriation bill came 
before us”? 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS— 
(Continued from page 62) 

sented were Argentina, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, 
Peru, Puerto Rico, and Uruguay. 


DIRECTOR REPORTS ON WORKERS’ 
HOUSING TO ILO CONVENTION 

International Labour Organization 
Director General David A. Morse 
made housing for workers the focus 
of his annual report as presented to 
the International Labour Confer- 
ence held June 2-24 of last year in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Mr. Morse 
stated that the housing of the labor- 
ing man “probably does more than 
any single element of his living 
standards to determine his sense of 
community and citizenship.” 

His report pointed out that some 
150 million families in underdevel- 
oped nations and some 30 million 
families in industrially advanced 
countries need more adequate hous- 
ing. He emphasized the need to 
reduce construction costs so that 
workers can afford decent dwellings. 

Delegates from 26 countries took 
part in debate on the report, urging 
a greater exchange of information 
on housing. Many of them pointed 
out that their countries still suffer 
from housing shortages resulting 
from war damage and from influxes 
of refugees. Representatives from 
Australia, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and the United 
States described cooperative, self- 
help housing activities in their coun- 
tries. Most countries reported prog- 
(Continued column one, page 72) 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY— 
(Continued from page 45) 

home to Cleveland’s oldest settle- 
ment house, Friendly Inn, turning 
the Carver Park project community 
center over to the settlement. 


In New York City, Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner has recognized the limit- 
ed financial resources private wel- 
fare agencies have to combat 
juvenile delinquency. He proposes 
a program of city aid to supplement 
the activities of private agencies at 
housing authority projects. He has 
asked that the board of education 
use school facilities to operate youth 
recreation programs for projects 
where recreation space is limited. He 
has asked that funds be allocated 
for additional housing authority per- 
sonnel to aid private agency staff 
members in operating youth pro- 
erams in six projects. 





NAHRO SALUTES... 





the men and women (and institu- 
tions) who, in January, passed their 
20, 15, 10, and 5 year anniversaries 
as NAHRO members. From. this 
issue forward, the JourNal will 
publish the names of members in 
these categories as their membership 
renewals come in, month by month. 


20 years 


The Right Reverend Monsignor John 
O'Grady, Washington, D. C. 


15-19 years 


University of Alabama, Business Library 

Institute of Public Affairs, Austin, Texas 

Kansas State College, Department of 
Architecture and Allied Arts 

R. S. Kastendieck & Company, Gary, In- 


diana 


10-14 years 


University of California, Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research 

Community Planning Branch, Depart- 
ment of Planning and Development, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

University of Kentucky Library 

Jean Louis-Doucet, Quebec City, Que- 
bec, Canada 

Queen University Library, Kingston, On- 
tario, Canada 

F. S. Ratchford, Portland, Oregon 

J. Saposnekow, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia 

R. Redding Stevenson, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas 

United States 
Libraries 

Yale University, Arts Library 


Department of Labor 


5-9 years 


Edward Adams, Wethersfield, Connecti- 
cut 

Akron Public Library 

H. S. M. Carver, 
Canada 

G. L. Craig, Cleveland 

Library of Congress, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service 

Florida University Engineering Science 
Library 

University of Florida Libraries 

Jean S. Fuerst, Chicago 

R. S. Gruhn, Wilmette, Illinois 

J. E. Hoare, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Iowa State Department of Health 

James S. Johnson, Cairo, Illinois 

Joe C. Lair, Dallas, Texas 

J. D. Looney, New Boston, Texas 

Martva H. Messer, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington 

Rose E. Morry, Seattle, Washington 

Pennsylvania School of Social Work 

Pennsylvania State University 

Mrs. Della Richman, New York City 

Esther M. Salter, Seattle 

J. Harold Sawyer, Norfolk, Virginia 

Syracuse University Library 

Tokyo Institute for Municipal Research 

Vassar College Library 

David Vega-Christie, Bogota, Colombia, 
South America 

S. M. Werner, Brookline, Massachusetts 


Ottawa, Ontario, 
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THE “BEFORE” AND “AFTER” PICTURES above show you how 
unsanitary and costly rubbish problems, in housing areas over the 
nation, are being eliminated with the clean, rodent proof and low cost 
Dempster-Dumpster System. A _ system that incorporates large steel 
specially designed and built Dempster-Dumpster Detachable Containers. 


Each big container replaces scores of conventional cans. In one housing 
group 15 such containers replaced 415 trash cans plus 345 underground 
receptacles. These big containers have self-latching doors. They are 
opened by the tenants for depositing refuse, then closed, sealing up the 
trash. This eliminates cdors, rats, scattering of trash by winds and 
scavengers and all unsanitary and unsightly conditions. 


Reductions in collection costs have ranged from 50 to 90 percent 
in housing projects where the Dempster-Dumpster System has replaced 
old methods. Main portion of the reduction is due to the elimination 
of conventional trash cans having a high repair and frequent replacement 
cost. Without question, this system is the most sanitary and lowest cost 
method of refuse collection ever devised for housing areas. Ask us to 
send you Folder No. 300 with complete information and fully illustrating 
this modern refuse collection method for housing and apartment areas. 
Manufactured by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


AS SHOWN ABOVE, a container, 
when filled, is picked up, hauled, 
emptied and then returned by the 
hydraulically operated Dempster- 
Dumpster, which with only one man, 


the driver, serves any required num- _ DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 525 Shea Bldg., KNOXVILLE 17, TENN. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS— 
(Continued from page 70) 

ress of government aided construc- 
tion programs. Delegates agreed 
that workers’ housing should not be 
segregated from the rest of the com- 
munity and they asserted that the 
desire for home ownership is affected 
by national traditions. 


CIB NOW PUBLISHES BIMONTHLY 
BUILDING RESEARCH BULLETIN 

Publication of a bimonthly bul- 
letin was begun last September by 
the documentation section of the 
International Council for Building 
Research, Studies, and Documenta- 
tion (see February 1954 JourRNAL, 
page 60). The bulletin will serve 
as a medium for the council (referred 
to as CIB) to achieve its aim of 
promoting international cooperation 
and exchange of information in 
building research. 

The looseleaf publication is writ- 
ten in three languages — English, 
French, and German and con- 
tains worldwide news of construction 
activities. Information on building 
materials, techniques, and costs are 
covered, as well as design notes, 
public works news, and reports on 
professional training and association 
activity. 

CIB hopes through the bulletin 
to attract new participants to its 
activities and is conducting a sub- 
scription campaign throughout the 
world. Annual subscriptions are 25 
Swiss francs (about $6). Address of 
the editorial board is Bouwcentrum, 
Diergaardesingel 75, Rotterdam, the 
Netherlands. 
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UNTAA SENDS TWO HOUSING 
EXPERTS ON SPECIAL MISSIONS 

The United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration appointed 
two housing experts for special as- 
signments last year. Howard T. 
Fisher, Chicago architect and engi- 
neer, was recruited last summer to 
demonstrate the use of special 
equipment installed by TAA for re- 
search and training purposes at the 
Inter-American Housing Center in 
Sogota, Colombia. Mr. Fisher had 
worked with the center when it was 
founded in 1952 (see August 1952 
JouRNAL, page 272), assisting in the 
development of training courses and 
consulting on the construction of the 
building which houses the center. 

Through the auspices of TAA, the 
government of Haiti received advice 
from Celestino Sanudo, housing and 
planning expert with the Organiza- 
tion of American States, on estab- 
ment of a rehabilitation program for 
the country’s southern area, hit in 
October by hurricane “Hazel.” Mr. 
Sanudo also advised on developing 
long-range self-help housing projects 
in the devastated area. 


HOUSING, PLANNING TAUGHT 
AT MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
Advanced students of public ad- 
ministration in Turkey are receiving 
specialized instruction in housing and 
planning at the Public Administra- 
tion Institute for Turkey and the 
Middle East in Ankara, Turkey. The 
institute, which was formed in early 
1953 and is now in its second full 
year of operation under the sponsor- 
ship of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration, offers two 
courses in housing and planning. 


The institute’s curriculum includes 
a required course in city and village 
planning and settlement that traces 
community development; examines 
community needs, including housing; 
and introduces students to new de- 
velopments in planning. There is 
also an elective seminar in housing 
and town and country planning. 
Ernest Egli, Swiss architect and 
planner, is conducting the courses 
and in addition, is helping train 
local experts in modern planning 
techniques. 





SAVING CITIES— 

(Continued from page 61) 
cumbent to recommend a program 
that is adequate for the protection, 
health, and safety of the public 

the wiping out of existing urban and 
rural slums and the checking of the 
spread of blight.” It ties its recom- 
mendations into the Housing Act of 
1954, with its new emphasis on con- 
servation of the existing housing 
supply—proposing a state community 
conservation act, more sanitarians for 
the housing inspection work of local 
health departments, regional and 
metropolitan planning led by a state- 
wide planning effort, and a program 
of public education. 

Also included in the 83 page 
printed report are facts and figures 
on housing conditions throughout 
the state. Results of a survey of sub- 
standard housing in unincorporated 
areas are summarized and the rela- 
tion of housing to such social prob- 
lems as juvenile delinquency, disease, 
crime, and the need for public wel- 
fare assistance is explored. 
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